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Agriculture is the most healthful, the most useful, and the most noble employment of man—WasHINGTON. 
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TO SUBSCRIBERS. 


You will confer a particular favor upon the 
editor of this paper by remitting your subscriptions 
direct to Saxton & Miles, instead of A. B. Allen, 
unless you wish to address the latter on some busi- 
ness connected with his store, or as editor of the 
paper. The subscription books of the Agricul- 
turist are kept at the office of Saxton & Miles, 205 
Broadway, and this is the proper place to address 
all orders for the paper and bound volumes. 
Nevertheless, when more convenient to subscribers, 
names and subscriptions will be taken at 187 Water 
Street, although it is much to be preferred that they 
go to 205 Broadway. 


STALL FEEDING COWS. 


WE have recently noticed articles from English 
agricultural publications, which would go to prove 
the diminished quantity and quality of milk pro- 
duced from stall-fed cows. The results are so 
largely at variance from anything which has fallen 
within our own observation, that we must be 
allowed to withhold our faith either in their accu- 
racy or fairness. The conclusions reached are, 
that cows, which had been allowed to glean their 
own forage froma lean pasture, when put up ina 
yard where they were well supplied with fresh cut 
grass, gave but about two-thirds their former quan- 
tity of milk, which was of a quality so much infe- 
rior, as to yicld but half the former aggregate quan- 
tity of butter. Such a result we do not question, 
but if so, the whole premises which gave such a 
conclusion have not been stated. 

That there is a wide difference in the comparative 
value of the different kinds of grasses does not ad- 
mit of doubt, even among those of the same species. 
Some contain much more nutriment than others, 
which have grown under other circumstances of 





quality of soil, difference in moisture, &c. Nothing 
is better settled than that a crop of hay in some 
seasons is worth from 10 to 25 per cent. more for 
use, pound for pound, than in others; owing to ex- 
cess of moisture, imperfect elaboration of the juices, 
and other circumstances. To such a difference be- 
tween the cut herbage, and such as was cropped by 
the anima!s in the pastures, allowing it was of the 
same species, must be added, the probable difference 
of the kinds of grass. On old pastures, there are 
usually a Jarge number of valuable minor grasses, 
which gradually intermix with the original ones 
sown, and which add much to their value as food 
for stock. In addition to this, a highly beneficial 
effect on the health and thrift of animals is pro- 
duced, by their being enabled to procure a suffi- = 
cient variety of food. ‘This effect is more con- 
spicuous perhaps in the sheep than in any other 
quadruped. For them a frequent change of pas- 
ture is essential to thrift, unless an extended range 
at all times enables them to glean what is best 
suited to their tastes and the various demands of the 
animal economy. Some plants are more highly 
charged with fatty matters; others with resinous ; 
some saline ; others with aromatic, bitter, and astrin- 
gent principles. This variety, which if the animal 
be atlowed to select from its own, and generally 
unetring instincts, not only yield their due propor- 
tion of nutriment, but when properly associated 
with others, and taken into the stomach at the pro- 
per time, their benefit is largely augmented. This 
is probably the true cause of the greater yield of 
milk of cows while pasturing than while stalled 

The true principle of soiling consists, in our 
opinion, in a combination of both pasture and stall 
or rack feeding, and where circumstances will 
justify it, both should be united at the same time. 
An abundance of succulent grasses, clover, pea- 
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vines, corn stalks, or vegetables in the yard, with 
free access to pure water, with a supply of salt, 
lime, ashes, and sulphur, with a daily ramble in the 
pasture for a few hours, where easily accessible, or 
if not, then as often as practicable, would undoubt- 
edly most effectually secure the greatest quantity 
of rich milk. 


THE PROSPECTS OF THE FARMERS OF 
THE UNITED STATES. 

We think we can discern in the causes of the 
present price of products, a reasonably prosperous 
condition for the agriculturists of the United States 
for some years to come. The crops throughout a 
considerable portion of Europe have been seriously 
diminished during the past season, and to such an 
extent as to have created a large demand for vari- 
ous articles of produce from our own country. 
Owing to a bad season, the wheat and other grain 
crops, not only of England, Scotland, and Ireland, 
but also on the continent, have been somewhat de- 
ficient; while the potato rot has cut short this 
main article of food from large masses of the popu- 
lation. The north of Europe, from which large 
supplies of grain are annually drawn, has partaken 
to no inconsiderable extent in a deficiency of crop, 
while the region of the Black Sea, which annually 
exports largely, has at least not augmented its 
production. The millions are to be fed abroad, and 
to no other country can they look for a full supply 
of food but to our own. Added to the unusual de- 
ficiency of the Eastern hemisphere, a rapidly grow- 
ing demand has sprung up in Europe of late years 
for different items of American production, such as 
salted beef and pork, lard, lard oil, tallow, hides, 
butter, cheese, wool, &c., which has relieved our 
home market of all the surplus produce at remune- 
rating prices. This demand 1s constantly aug- 
menting, and the active, prosperous condition of 
foreign manufactures has rendered their continual 
importation a matter of absolute certainty. 

The operation of our late tariff has, on the other 
hand, diverted no inconsiderable portion of our 
former agricultural classes into manufacturers, who 
have thus shifted sides, and become consumers, in- 
stead of producers. So long as this policy shall 
be persisted in, a healthy division of the industrial 
classes of our country will be maintained, and the 
ordinary products of our farmers will continue to 
command fair prices; while the increasing de- 
mand for various articles for their use, hitherto but 
little cultivated among us, will gradually induce 
their production to a large extent, and at profitable 
prices. Among these are silk, hemp, flax, in- 
digo, &c. 

There is in addition, every probability of some 
relaxation in the very stringent policy of Great 
Britain, in regard to the admission of some of our 
agricultural staples, such as wheat, flour, and pota- 
toes, and especially in the almost free admission of 
maize, or Indian corn. Should this anticipation be 
realized, we may confidently rely on a large and 
permanent demand for these staples at such prices 
as will afford a most satisfactory return to the pro- 
ducer. The exhaustion of the ordinary supply in 
Europe, from the present deficiency, cannot be 
wholly obviated by another season’s full crop. 








The magazines of grain abroad, which are provi- 
dentially filled through successive years of excess 
of production, will have been nearly or quite ex- 
hausted before the next harvest, and the minimum 
of price then will not have been reached, till seve- 
ral good crops have been secured. Add to this, 
population in Europe is rapidly multiplying under 
the favoring influences of universal peace; and it 
has in many sections already reached ‘that point, 
when agriculture, in the present state of its sci- 
ence and practice, is barely sufficient to enable pro- 
duction to meet the demands of the citizens now 
extensively engaged in manufactures, commerce, 
and the various arts. 

To the inhabitants of the west and southwestern 
States of the Union, an additional cause of remune- 
ration will be found in the increasing facilities and 
diminished rates for conveying their products to 
market. New and spacious dvenues are opening 
in various directions, by which their produce will 
fine a direct and economical transmission to the 
large eastern markets. Among these are the Wa- 
bash canal, already navigable some 200 miles, but 
soon to be completed from the permanently naviga- 
ble waters of that river to Lake Erie, some 306 
miles; the Maumee canal, connecting Cincinnati 
and Lake Erie, which, with the former, are direct 
highways for western Ohio, and nearly all of In- 
diana, Kentucky, and Tennessee, and a part of 
Arkansas and Alabama; the Illinois canal, to be 
finished within the present year, and capable of 
yielding similar facilities to Illinois, lowa, and 
Missouri. 

Railroads, too, are starting into life in different 
directions in the west, and opening their iron 
thoroughfares for. the accommodation of our west- 
ern farmers, who thus have facilities for the trans- 
mission of various perishable articles to distant 
markets, where they can arrive uninjured, and find 
a profitable sale, which the hitherto tardy means of 
conveyance rendered impossible. 

Under all the circumstances of the prospect be- 
fore us, we may confidently say to our farmers, 
without some material and adverse policy in the 
administration of our own national affairs, your 
prospects are bright for the immediate future. Our 
monetary and industrial system is in a most 
healthy condition ; reason and common sense have 
resumed their reign throughout the country ; the le- 
gitimate avenues of agriculture, foreign and domes- 
tic commerce, manufactures, and the various arts, 
are all appropriately filled, and in successful prose- 
cution. It is in the power of the agriculturists of 
the country to keep them where they are. The 
balance of power is with you. If true to your own 
interests, and you rigidly adhere to our present 
wise system, a long and bright career of prosperity 
is before you. Your destiny is in your own 
hands; and it is for you to watch carefully the ad- 
ministration of public affairs, and see to it that no 
false theoretical principles of government, no ram- 
pant or unhallowed ambition, whether national or 
individual, be permitted to thrust disorder into our 
present beneficent system, and snatch from you the 
a Se fruits of your own skill and industry 
—lay your plans at once for an increased produc- 
tion in every department of your farming opera- 
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tions, not by attempting the cultivation of more 
acres than you can profitably attend to, but by en- 
riching, and rendering more productive by careful 
tillage, what you now have under management. 
Introduce the best systems of husbandry into your 
practice, the best seeds and the best implements; 
carefully harvest and lay up beyond the risk of 
injury or waste, your surplus crops, and hold them 
for the best probable market; avoid running in 
debt, and pay such as you have already contracted. 
With the adoption of such a system figidly adhered 
to, the expiration of the ensuing five years may 
see you the most prosperous class within the Union, 
if you are not decidedly so at this present moment. 





THE STABLE.—No. 7. 


Vices.—In this No. we shall speak only of those 
vices which are exhibited in the stable (the vices of 
work and of the road will claim a separate num- 
ber), which are biting and kicking. It is true these 
are also seen out of the stable, but the danger aris- 
ing from them is usually only in the stable. Many 
horses will only bite and kick in the stable, al- 
though they will threaten to do so out of it. 

To the groom, and the gentlemen who drive their 
own horses, it is important that the horse should, 
as to these vices, be safe in himself, or that the 
person controlling him should have the power to 
make him harmless. Much, in this respect, de- 
pends on the groom, or the gentleman himself. 
Mis bad habits and vices, or his good temper and 
prudence, will have much to do with those of the 
horse. A horse of great sagacity and high spirit, 
in the hands of an ill-tempered, violent, and brutal 
groom, might, and very likely would, become 
vicious in some respect. Indeed all those horses 
that are moderately vicious only as biters, are all, 
or nearly all, made so by violence and bad manage- 
ment. They are generally teased into the habit. 
It is natural that a horse should retaliate abuse, 
and when pinched and teased they know it, and 
as they do not understand a joke, make a seri- 
ous return for the fun of the groom. Such horses, 
however, never do harm but to repay abuse. 
Hence whipping does no good, and only makes 
them more violent and disposed to evil. Indeed it 
may be questioned if, for the vices of biting and 
kicking, a horse ever is improved by punishment. 
For casual misconduct only, will correction answer 
a good purpose. Habitual vices can only be over- 
come by kindness, and if this will not reach them, 
caution and the avoidance of danger are the only 
means of obviating the difficulty. With vices of 
temper, punishment only makes bad worse, and the 
horse will in the end be apt to become ferocious. 
Horses will often put on the show of vice, will 
threaten to bite and to kick, will lear, and raise the 
hind foot, and pretend to strike with the fore, and 
champ their teeth, and yet it is all play. Mares 
are quite apt to do this in gentlemen’s or coaching 
stables. If teased they may bite, but will only 
threaten if not teased, and indeed seem to threaten 
sometimes to avoid being teased, and at others to 
command attention and secure petting. Such horses 
should never be minded. Let them alone and they 
will do no harm. It is an evidence of spirit, and 
they have generally much energy and bottom. 





Horses are not unfrequently kickers and biters 
only with other horses, and for this mares are 
more remarkable than horses. A vice of this kind 
can never be cured. Punish for it, and the punish- 
ment is forgotten in an hour, and the vice again 
indulged. ith some horses it becomes a mania. 
They will slip their halters when the stable is 
locked up, and go round to the other horses, and 
bite and kick them unmercifully. Again, they will 
kick or bite strange or unfavorite horses, and not 
known ones. For all this there is no remedy but 
separation. The horse that slips or breaks his 
halter to indulge his-passion must be kept alone, or 
put into a close box stall; and those who dislike 
strangers must be worked and lie only with con- 
stant companions. Some horses will only kick 
and bite aan brought to the shop to be shod, and 
then are furious. They fear a crowd, and have 
doubtless learned this from the performance of 
some operation, as breaking, castration, or docking 
and pricking, which has required several persons 
to do it. They recollect the pain inflicted formerly 
by a crowd, and fear it again. It will be found 
that they cannot be shod in the smithy; yet the 
smith may go alone to the stable and shoe them in 


quietness without danger. 
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Sratyt ror a Biter.—Fie. 8. 
Our cut this month illustrates a method of manag- 


ing a horse that is a vicious biter. For many rea-. 


sons it is often desirable to keepa biter. Generally 
they are the best of horses, and have no other 
vice. Not uncommonly, under the management of 
a single groom, they are kind and affectionate, but 
to strangers are savage and dangerous. Of course, 
they are never to be trusted. If they cannot be 
rendered harmless, they are worse then useless; 
indeed vice is the worst kind of worthlessness, for 
worthlessness has its degrees, as it may be harm- 
less or dangerous. Our cut shows a method of 
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making a biter harmless in the stable. A cord is 
fastened to the halter head, and passes through the 
ring, or staple, or hole into which the halter stale, 
or strap, is fastened, and passes from thence to an- 
other at the end of the stall division post in the 
rear of the horse. Here it is fastened, that it may 
not be drawn through. When the groom is to enter 
the stall, he pulls the cord, and draws the horse’s 
head up to the ring to which the halter is fastened, 
and then the cord is tied. His head no longer at 
liberty, the horse is no longer dangerous. This 
method is cheap, simple, and easily adopted. A 
hole in the stall partition, when of boards, and one 
in the post of the partition, which anybody may 
bore with an auger, will answer the purpose to 
pass the cord through. This method is convenient 
and cheap. When the horse is taken out without 
the haker there is no trouble in it, for it costs as 
much trouble to take off the halter without the 
safety-cord as with it. If the halter be left on the 
horse, it is as easy to untie the cord from the halter 


All this will answer with horses that fear pun- 
ishment; but with horses that are bold, and will 
fight if corrected, nothing but a head-cord to first 
fasten their heads will make them safe; and the 
cord must be relied on wholly. A muzzle will 
hinder the horse from biting, but {t will not pre- 
vent him from striking; and tying by the head 
alone will answer. 

With all horses that bite, caution and kindness 
are the only means of safety. Kindness may re- 
claim the playfal or moderate biter; caution alone 
will make harmless the confirmed, savage, and fe- 
rocious one. 


BACHELDER’S CORN-PLANTER. 
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as to untie the halter; and it may be made for afew| ~& 


pennies (or shillings if made with rings) at most. 
Among biters, those which threaten are in 
general but little dangerous, and are much less 
so than those which give no warning. The vice 
seems to have a!l degrees; and the worst is that 
which shows itself in the horse who gives no indi- 
cation of his vice. If such a biter be timid he will 
wait until the groom is within reach, dart at him, 
bite him severely, and then fly to the other side of 
the stall, and crouch or tremble in every fibre. 
Having learned that punishment follows the biting, 
he seems only to fear it when he has incurred the 
penalty. He may be whipped severely, and in an 
hour he will repeat the biting. Here punishment 
will do no good. Let the groom when he enters 
the stall assume a resolute air, and threaten, and 
the timid biter is overawed, and so long as the 
groom keeps up his hostile air he is safe. This is 
the better course, and punishment should not be re- 
sorted to. To threaten it will deter, but to inflict it 
aiter the biting will not prevent a recurrence. 
Where the horse is savage and bold, and will, 
if punished, resist, he is the inost dangerous of all 
biters. He of course does not warn, but will dash 
at one even when he knows he is watched, and 
not only bite, but do it repeatedly, and retain the 
grip of his jaws, and not unfrequently use his feet, 
and trample the object of his violence under his 
feet. This is the .mode in which ferocious stal- 
lions kill their grooms, and it has occasionally oc- 
curred with geldings. a. 
Nothing will cure the determined biter. Caution 
alone will render him:safe. He should be managed 
by one person. When the groom goes up to him 
it should be in a decided manner, boldly, and as if 
he was to command or overpower the horse. He 
should speak sternly to him, and keep his eye on 
him. If a bold horse, a whip should be used, and 
a blow threatened, unless with those in whom it 
would provoke retaliation. If it be necessary to 


do anything about the horse, it will be necessary to 
tie his head, or muzzle him. When the groom 
leaves the stall, he should back the horse to the 
length of the halter, and then step back out of the 
stall, which he may do safely. 





Fie. 9. 
Tuts is the best machine we have yet seen for 


planting corn. The seed is put into the hopper 
above the beam, and as the planter moves along, 
the share below opens the furrow ; the corn is then 
dropped by arms moved by a crank. These arms 
have holes in the end of them, and as they play back 
and forth from under the hopper, receive from three 
to five grains in each hole, and drop the corn through 
a perpendicular tube attached to the share, into the 
drill made by it. A triangular iron follows and 
covers the corn, and the roller passes over and 
presses itdown. The arms are made to drop the 
corn nearer or farther apart by different sized wheels 
fastened on the crank, moving the arms quicker or 
slower as required. Those usually made here drop 
from two feet to four feetapart,as wished. The 
machine requires a small horse or mule to draw it, 
and with a boy to tend it and drive, will plant two 
to four acres per day, according to the width of the 
rows apart. The price is $16. Itis kept at our 
warehouse. ; 
a ines 


PATENT SPRING TONGUE BUCKLE. 


WE have been shown one of these, and we ask 
attention to it for the purpose of both approval and 
condemnation. In principle it is a modification 
only of the common buckle; in the common one 
the draught is on the tongue, and the cross-bar of the 
buckle on which the tongue rests at its moving 
end; the ‘trace is curved at the point where the 
tongue enters it, and the draught is oblique both on 
the tongue and the cross-bar; this arrangement 
spreads the draught over the whole of the trace, and 
the tongue and cross-bar both are employed in the 
draught. The buckle will sustain greater draught on 
account of the obliquity of the draught. The spring 
buckle places the tongue at right angles to the 
trace, and there is no pressure on the cross-bar from 
the trace itself, and only from the tongue. In all 
this it is znferzor to the old buckle, and in use will 
destroy traces faster far than the common one. 
Then for traces or = draught itis worthless. The 
tongue is moved bya spring, and enters the strap 
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right angles. Here is its merit. In harness where 
straps sustain no draught, or a very slight one, this 
buckle is to be commended ; to move the strap it 
is only necessary to move the tongue, and the strap 
is free. In the common buckle it is often difficult to 
move the strap to free the tongue, and in that respect 
the spring buckle is a decided improvement ; and 
this applies more strikingly to traces than any other 
part of the harness; but even in this respect the 
spring buckle is not equal to Lawrence’s lever buckle, 
for the trace may be more readily moved in it than 
in the former. We fear that the spring tongue buckle 
cannot be made small enough (on account of its 
complexity) to be used on harnesses at other points 
than the traces. If so, it is valueless for all pur- 
poses about harnesses. If it can be made small 
enough to answer for the purpose of fastening 
straps where there is no draught, or but a slight one, 
and a small buckle is required, it is a valuable im- 
provement. The same objection which applies to 
the common buckle does to this, viz.: when the 
trace or strap is moved, it must be moved from 
hole to hole, and these cannot be near each other, for 
then the trace or strap would be too much weak- 
ened. Here Lawrence’s buckle is eminently supe- 
rior, as no holes are necessary, and the trace or 
strap is held by pressure, produced by the leverage 
of its curvature, and can be rnoved as much or little 
as may be wished. 

Where there is no draught the spring buckle is 
superior to the common buckle; where there zs 
draught no buckle equals Lawrence’s tongueless one. 


——<————— . 
GROWTH OF HAY. 

Our correspondent A. R. D. (see last No., page 
30), stated the fact, in his article, of a meadow in 
New Jersey, which was so much affected by 
drought, that it gave no grass at the usual time of 
mowing; but by keeping out the cattle, the grass 
took a start after the late rains commenced, and 
yielded two tons of hay per acre, which was cut 
and secured in November. 

- The fact noticed,is the same as is annually re- 
peated among thé best farmers in Kentucky and 
Tennessee, and has been incorporated as a regular 
practice or system with them. The first crop of the 
fine bluc-grass pastures, the glory of Kentucky, 
matures, and is fed off by cattle in the early part of 
the season, after which the pastures are carefully 
closed against all intruders. The late summer and 
early fall rains again start the grass and give it a 
luxuriant growth. This second growth, owing to 
the difference of climate, is allowed to remain on 
the ground for winter fodder, and is then fed off by 
the cattle, while, at the north, it would have been 
necessary to cut and house it. Irrigation, or copious 
rains, with abundant manure, and a rolonged 
autumn, would at all times secure this result in New 
Jersey. Owing to the excessive drought of the 
early part of the season, the grass did not grow ; the 
soil was not exhausted by its accustomed crop, and 
its hoarded strength was fully equivalent to a large 
coating of manure. The soil was thoroughly and 
deeply warmed by the long continued dry and hot 
weather, and the frequent and abundant warm 
showers that continued from the latter part of 
August till November, should have produced, as 
they everywhere did, abundant crops of grass, 





though the instance mentioned is the only one we 
have noticed as being reserved for hay. We do 
not conceive there will be any effect on the next 
year’s crop, whether the present one were cut earlier 
or later; rhe aggregate taken off in the course of the 
season, alone affecting the quality of soil and its 
capability for subsequent production. We should 
prefer that some of the dead grass were left as a 
slight protection to the roots against frost; but the 
latter seldom does serious injury to the roots of any 
of the grasses, unless accompanied by standing wa- 
ter, when it is said to winter kill. 

The remaining part of the article our correspond- 
ent has pretty much answered himself. We doubt 
the full dimensions of improvements communicated 
to the late Commissioner of Patents, and would 
much sooner credit a series of well authenticated 
facts in support of it, than an isolated instance, or 
any conjectures as to its possibility. That car- 
bonaceous matter is added to a soil, which is kept 
in grass, does not admit of doubt. The leaves ab- 
sorb carbonic acid from the atmosphere in large 
quantities, and carry no inconsiderable portion of 
it into the roots, where it accumulates in the soil, 
and nitrogen may possibly be added in sufficient 
— to maintain or even increase the standard 

ertility, by absorbing ammonia or nitric acid from 
the air and rains. Butif the crop of grass be an- 
nually carried off, it is as certain as light, that there 
is a diminution of the salts; and the mineral or in- 
—— portions of the soil are gradually becoming 
exhausted, and if not replaced, they will sooner or 
later be so used up as to admit of no profitable returns. 

The reason of improvement going forward more 
rapidly when the seed is first slowed to mature, is 
simply, that in harvesting, much of it is scattered on 
the ground, where it replaces the old stock, and fills 
up every vacant space, by which more agents are at 
work in drawing carbonic acid from the air, and 
storing it up in the roots, where it constitutes a per- 
manent addition to the fertility of the soil. 


BENEFIT OF AGRICULTURAL PuBLIcATIONS.—We 
have paid out to farmers, principally of this State, 
over six thousand dollars in money the past year, 
for ne crag stock and seeds, most of which has 
gone South. Now, if it were not for our periodi- 
cal, through the — of which a knowledge of 
these things is made known, we could not thus 
benefit the farmer. Our business in these matters 
has merely commenced. What advantages, then, 
may not the farmer expect to derive from a continu- 
ance of it? We probably do not make one-tenth 
part of the purchases which our paper influences— 
perha s not even one-twentieth ; and this amount 
is only one small item of the benefits conferred 
a jarmers by agricultural publications. Think 
of the improved implements which they help te 
form ; of the improved system of cultivation ; of the 
introduction of new plants, seeds, and fruits: new 
fertilizers, and a superior method of applying 
them ; and above all, the great amount of instruc- 
tion to be found in their pages, and the constant 
endeavor to enlighten the minds and elevate the 
condition of the producing class—the pride, the 
glory, and the bulwark of the country. It is a 
standing wonder that every farm-house has not its 


agricultural periodical, 
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Hr. Norton’s Letters.—No. 16. 

Berore this time, in the New England and the 
Northern States generally, the ground is probably 
frozen, and perhaps covered with snow. Here, I 
have as yet seen no ice more than an eighth of an 
inch in thickness. For the last four or five days 
there has been no frost at all. It must not be sup- 
posed that this is an enviable state of things; for, 
in place of our cold, clear, bracing atmosphere, we 
here have day after day of rain; not a right down 
pour, but constant, gloomy, ceaseless dripping. 
The roads are hard, it is true, but are covered with 
a layer of mud, having the consistency of a very 
thick soup. One soon learnshere to despise an 
umbrella entirely, or to make it an inseparable 
companion. 

In the ability to plow during the whole winter, 
excepting perhaps a week or ten days in each 
season, the Scotch farmers have a great advantage 
over us. They are not forced to hurry through all 
the operations of seed timein a few weeks. This 
disadvantage under which we labor, is in some 
degree balanced by the fact, that our climate is 
. much less changeable, so that when we do begin, 

we are able to go on almost without interruption. 


The mild winters of this country also permit the} 


farmer to feed his turnips off by sheep in the field. 
He thus saves all the expense oi lifting and storing, 
while the land receives a good coating of manure 
at the same time. Some light soils are also greatly 
benefited by the consolidation which is produced 
by the constant passing to and fro of the sheep over 
the small areas in which they are successively con- 
fined. As we cannot feed off turnips in the field, 
we cannot grow them in such very large quantities 
as are grown in this country. It would be an im- 
mense undertaking to store the produce of 180 or 
200 acres at from 20 to 30 tons of turnips per acre. 
At the same time, the fact is unquestionable, that 
we may most profitably grow roots to a far greater 
extent than at present. 

Though Scottish agriculture, in its best features, 
decidedly deserves ail the praise which has been 
lavished upon it,I am inclined, on looking at the 
whole country, to take courage respecting ourselves. 
The highly cultivated parts of Scotland, compared 
with the whole extent of arable land, are found to 
bear a very small proportion to the indifferently cul- 
tivated tracts. When the high roads are left the 
farming grows bad in almost every case. Travel- 
ling during the present year, by railway between 
Edinburgh and Giasgow, by coach between Edin- 
burgh and Dumfries, also between Edinburgh and 
Carlisle and Newcastle, I have passed over great 
tracts of country, as badly cultivated, judging from 
appearance, as almost any district in our Northern 
States. When I see these things even in Scotland, 
I take courage, and hope that we may rival the 
Scottish farmers sooner than they expect. I do 
hope and believe, that our farmers, the owners and 
occupiers of their own land, will more readily try 
new methods, will read more, and not being wedded 
by the practice of so many ages to bad habits of 
cultivation, will give up such habits a little more 
readily. 

_ I have, in several instances, taken opportunities 
in responding to toasts at public dinners, to tell the 





Scotch farmers to bestir themselves; that the 
people of the United States, were accustomed to 
carry through without hesitation everything which 
we seriously believed was for our profit ; and that 
unless they made use of Prof. Johnston and every 
means in their power for improvement, we should 
soon be upon their heels; nay, that it might in pro- 
cess of time come to pass, that they would be send- 
ing their young men to us to learn farming. Of 
course, I do not expect this last thing to happen 
soon; but there is no setting any limits to what we 
may do if we go resolutely to work. 

ur Canadian neighbors are waking up. A 
young gentleman named Gilmour, who has a farm 
near Toronto, has just arrived here with the purpose 
of spending a year in Prof. Johnston’s laboratory. 
I have commenced with him some investigations 
upon Indian corn, but shall be obliged soon to 
leave it in his hands, under Prof. Johnston’s direc- 
tion. We see, therefore, that we are to have rivals 
on our side of the Atlantic; such a strife will be for 
the good of both parties ; we need fear no defeat if 
we fully improve our advantages. 

Edinburgh, Dec. 1, 1845. Joun P Norton. 
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MERINO SHEEP. 


I OBSERVED in a recent number of the Agricul- 
turist, a statement in relation to the extraordinary 
merits of the Rambouillet Merinos. No definite 
statements are made in relation to the weight or 
quality of their fleeces, as proved ‘by the scales or 
the wool measure. I have seen no notice in your 
paper (except the publication of their pedigrees), 
of a flock of sheep owned in this county, the qua- 
lities of which have been rigorously submitted 
to both of the above tests, the results of which I 
think well worthy of public attention. I allude to 
the flock of Mr. Henry 8. Randall, of Cortlandville. 

First, as to the weight of fleece. Mr. R.’s full 
bloods averaged over 6 lbs. of well washed wool, 
sega, young sheep. Some of the ewes went as 
high as from 8 to 9 lbs., and one the extraordinary 
weight of 9 lbs. 2 oz. A three year old ram sheared 
13 lbs. 8 oz.; a yearling (the one which received 
the first premium at the State show at Pokeepsie), 
8 lbs. 8 oz. These were all single year’s fleeces. 
The fleeces were weighed in fine balance scales ; 
were sheared, and put in the scales in the presence 
of two disinterested men of high respectability, and 
each made separate memoranda of each fleece. I 
do not know that I violate any confidence in stat- 
ing that both of these gentlemen have made affida- 
vits to the above facts. Mr. R. has objected in my 
hearing to the publication of the above fact, and 
stated that the affidavits were only made in conse- 
quence of his expectation of being called upon to 
show his sheep, when such tests would be required. 
But I view the question in a different light. I be- 
lieve statements of this kind have been in some 
instances submitted to the public, when if the 
solemnity of an oath had been required, and from 
disinterested persons, more care, to say the least of 
it, would have been taken in ascertaining the facts. 
The State Society, in giving premiums on products, 
requires their amount per acre to be verified by an 
oath. No man should be too proud to thus sub- 
stantiate his statements. As long as there are 


knaves in the world, let the honest man increase. 
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the means of their detection, by voluntarily taking 
a course, which the former might think it unsafe 
to follow. 

Secondly, as to the quality of the wool. It is no 
great gain to get heavy fleeces, if the quality is en- 
tirely, or to a great extent, sacrificed. Dr. Emmons, 
our State Geologist, visited Mr, R. last summer, and 
selected various samples from his wool. These 
were carefully measured and their strength tested in 
comparison with wool from other celebrated flocks, 
by accurate instruments. The result, with draw- 
ings of the wool, was given in the July, August, 
and September numbers of the American Quarterly 
Journal of Agriculture for 1845. The wool of Mr. 
R.’s prize ram above alluded to, decidedly exceeded 
that of Grandee, the best ram of the Rambouillet 
importation, and supported a greater weight, or, in 
other words, was stronger in proportion to its 
diameter. It as far exceeded various rams of early 
importation. Mr. R. has many ewes of equal 
quality. Like the Rambouillets, these sheep are of 
large and fine carcase: but unlike them, are short 
in the leg, and the ends of the wool are usually 
coated with a dark gum, It is barely tipped with 
the gum, say for one-eighth of an inch. Within 
that, and to the skin, the wool is a glossy white, 
and freer from hard gum, I think, than the Ram- 
bouillet. This outer crust is a great protection 
from rain and cold, and does no hurt, as it readily 
scours off in the process of manufacturing. 

Ihave made these remarks in justice to a flock of 
which, as a citizen of Cortland county, I feel proud, 
not having seen any particular description of them 
hitherto in the Agriculturist. L. 

Cortlandville, Jan. 5, 1846. 


UNDER DRAINING. 

Tue advancement of agriculture within the few 
last years in this country, the high price of farm- 
ing lands, and the value of products, and cheapness 
of labor within convenient distances of our larger 
markets, all justify the commencement of an intelli- 
gent system of draining, on such lands as require 
. * This system has for many years been intro- 
duced and largely practised in England and in Scot- 
land, and it has resulted in the most signal success. 
The plan fist adopted, was, to excavate the land 
in parallel lines, at intervals of 16 to 25 feet, to the 
depth of 2 to 24 feet, forming a slightly inclined 
plane on the bottom, which was from 3 to 6 inches 
wide, and gradually enlarging as it approached the 
surface. ‘The narrowest drains were arched with 
inverted turf and clay, at a height sufficient to al- 
low of the requisite space at the bottom for the es- 
cape of whatever water might filter through the soil. 
Others were formed with continuous arched tiles 
laid on the bottom, forming an uninterrupted con- 
ductor. Larger ditches were filled with rubble 
stone, and in some instances brush, to a sufficient 
depth, and then covered with soil. In all cases the 
smaller ones communicated by their outlets with a 
large open drain, which carried the water beyond 
reach. These drains, with their required coverings, 
are always below the reach of the plow, thus leay- 
ing the whole surface of the Jand open and unob- 
structed to cultivation. 

Two recent improvements have been introduced 
which materially diminish the expense, while they 








enhance the benefits of the system. They consist 
in sinking the drain to 4 feet; and using baked clay 
or tile pipes 4 to 6 inches in diameter, and 12 to 18 
inches in length, connected by allowing the de- 
scending end to enter the next below it as a socket. 
The trifling opening thus afforded at each joint, with 
small holes perforating the top of the tiles, is found 
to be sufficient to admit all the water which falls 
into the drain; while the increased depth at which 
the drainage takes place, draws the water from a 
much greater distance. With .the depth indicated, 
it has been found that the drains, instead of being 
required once in 16 to 25 feet, may be placed at 
intervals of 40 to 50, and accomplish the object 
with equal success, and in less time. The expense 


of the former plan was from $20 to $30 per acre, . 


while the last is only from $12 to $18. 

The advantages of under draining are numerous 
and important. I will briefly state some of them. 
They take away all the surplus water which exists 
in heavy or tenacious soils, which, in wet seasons, 
are a serious impediment to the successful growth 
and perfection of vegetation; thus always ensuring 
a full crop, when frequently not one-fourth of a 
crop is matured on similar undrained soils, They 
allow of early cultivation in spring, and late in au- 
tumn, by furnishing a dry, warm soil, which before 
would not admit of cultivation except in the warm 
part of the season; thus enabling the farmer to 
grow a greater variety of products where only a 
few were adapted to the soil before, and to these it 
gave several weeks’ additional growth. It saves all 
the trouble and waste of surface drains, and open 
furrows, which require that much of the land be 
left almost in an unproductive state, to serve as con- 
ductors of the surplus surface water. The rains 
falling on the convex surfaces of the lands, run 
off rapidly into the furrows, and not only prevent 
the benefit to the soil which would result from its 
absorption, but they carry with them much of the 
fine soil, which is thus allowed to waste. 

This Jast is an item of incalculable importance to 
the farmer. Rains are charged with some of the 
most important elements of nutrition to plants, and 
especially contain considerable proportions of car- 
bonic acid and ammonia. If these be permitted to 
percolate through the soil, the roots of the plants, 
or, in their absence, the elements of the soil itself, 
absorb and form permanent combinations with 
them, by which they are held till the demands of 
vegetation unlock them for their own use. Air is 
also highly charged with the elements of nutrition, 
and it is necessary that this should penetrate 
through every portion of the soil where the fibres 
of the roots exist. Soils which are saturated 


with water, do not admit of any air, unless the 
small proportion combined with the water ; and from | 


all such, this vital adjunct of vegetation is exclu- 
ded. By draining off all the surplus moisture for 
a distance of 3 feet below the surface, innumerable 
minute fissures are everywhere opened, through 
which the water passes, and these are immediately 
filled by atmospheric air, which thus traverses the 
soil in every direction, imparting to the rootlets of 
the plants their cuaiiaa aliment, or storing up 
their useful properties with the soil for future use, 
and facilitating those necessary changes, modifica- 
tions, and recombinations in the elements of the 
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soil, which are essential to vegetable production. | 


The porosity of the land thus secured, facilitates 
the admission and escape of heat, which last con- 
dition is of the utmost consequence in promoting 
the deposition of dews. 

The dense mass of saturated soil is impervious to 
air, and remains cold and clammy. By draining it 
below the soil, the warm rains penetrate the entire 
mass, and there diffuse their genial temperature to 
the roots. Immediately pressing after these, the 
warm air rushes in, and supplies its portion of 
augmented heat to the land. Porous soils thus 
readily imbibe heat, and they as readily part with 
it; every portion of their open surfaces radiating 
it, when the air in contact with them is below their 
own temperature. This condition is precisely what 
is adapted to secure the deposit of the dews, so re- 
freshing, and during a season of drought, so abso- 
lutely vital to the progress of vegetation. Dew can 
only be found on surfaces which are below the 
temperature of the surrounding air, and rapid radia- 
tion of the heat imbibed during the warmth of a 
summer's day, is necessary to secure it in sufficient 

rofusion for the demands of luxuriant vegetation, 
in the absence of frequent showers. 

An insensible deposit of moisture, precisely 
analogous to dew, is constantly going forward in 
deep, rich, porous soils. Wherever the air pene- 
trates them at a higher temperature than the soils 
themselves possess, it not only imparts to them a 
portion of its excess of heat, but with it also, so 
much of its combined moisture as its thus lessened 
capacity for retaining latent heat compels it to pari 
with. To the reflecting mind, imbued with even 
the first principles of science, these considerations 
will be justly deemed as of the highest consequence 
to the rapid and luxuriant growth, and full develop- 
ment of vegetable life. 

Another essential benefit, derivable from un- 
drained lands, consists in the advantageous use 
which can be made of the subsoil plow. If there 
be no escape for the moisture, which may have 
settled below the surface, the subsoil plow has been 
iound to be injurious rather than beneficial. By 
loosening: the earth it admits a larger deposit of 
water, which requires a longer time for evaporation 
and insensible drainage to discharge. When the 
water escapes freely, however, the use of the sub- 
soil plow is attended with the most beneficial re- 
sults. The broken earth, thus pulverized to a 
much greater depth, and incorporated with the de- 
scending particles of vegetable sustenance, affords 
an enlarged range for the roots of plants, and 
in proportion to its extent, furnishes them with ad- 
ditional means of growth. The farmer thus has a 
means of augmenting his soil and its capacity for 
production, wholly independent of increasing his 
superficial acres ; for with most crops it matters not 
in the quantity of their production, whether he owns 
and cultivates 100 acres of soil, one foot deep, or 
200 acres of soil, half a foot indepth. With the 
latter, however, he has to provide twice the capital 
in the first purchase, is at twice the cost in fencing, 
planting, and tillage, and pays twice the taxes as 
with the former. In ascason of drought, the un- 


drained and subsoiled fields have the further advan- 


the sun, and having the benefit of the ascending 
moisture from below, from their remotest depth to 
the surface, which frequently secures to them a 
large yield, while all around is parched and 
withered. x : 

A more enlarged and general, or what may justly 
be termed, a patriotic or philanthropic view of this 
system, will readily detect considerations of great 
moment, in the general healthfulness of climate 
which would result from the drainage of large 
masses of land, which are now saturated, or in 
many instances covered with stagnant waters, and 
which are suffered to pollute the atmosphere by 
their pestilent exhalations. 

It is to be hoped that some of our enterprising 
and wealthy agriculturists will embark in this sys- 
tem, with what light is now shed upon it by 
European experience, and give to the American 
public the full benefit of their experiments. And 
should these be successful, American ingenuity 
should be stimulated to the perfecting of such ma- 
chinery as would materially reduce the cost of ex- 
cavating, and the manufacture of pipes in the most 





approved, economical and durable manner. For 
this object, or even for the purpose of introducing 
the system, I would suggest that our State Agricul- 
tural Society, the American Institute, or other 
atriotic associations, at once offer suitable rewards 
or the best machines for making ditches, and for 
the most successful examples of underdraining. 
R. L. ALiEn. 

Buffalo, Oct. 30, 1845. 

P.S. Iunderstand several of our enterprising 
citizens have made a beginning in underdraining, 
and I trust for the good of their brethren in the 
same honorable craft, they will give to the public 
the results of their experiments. 


Tue principal part of the following articles on 
fencing appeared originally in the South Caroli- 
nian, and are now copied out with emendations hy 
the distinguished writer for our periodical. Great- 
ly lessening the number of fences, and obliging 
people to keep up their domestic animals, or if they 
range abroad furnish shepherds to take good care 
of them, and see that they injure no man, is a re- 
form which we have dearly at heart. We bespeak 
for these articles the earnest attention of our read- 
ers. Weconsider them among the most valuable 
and important that have yet appeared in the Agri- 


culturist. 





FENCING—No. 1. 

Tue period has not yet arrived when the abso- 
lute want of timber forces a general resort to some 
substitute for fencing. In some parts of the State, 
however, the timber is gone, and plank is pur- 
chased and used. In other parts it is becoming 
scarce, and great economy is required, while every- 
body knows that the time will come when rail 
fences will be no more. The common feeling, 
however, is to let the future take care of itself. 
Sheer necessity alone can introduce improve- 
ment in anything connected with our Agriculture. 
The planter belongs to the genus Terrapin, and 
can seldom be made to move until the fire is felt on 
his back. I never, therefore, undertake to recom- 








tage of security and steady development, from the 
roots penetrating far below the scorching effects of 





mend anything to planters for their benefit in fu- 
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turo, unless it has also the strongest claim to at- 
tention in presenti. 

I imagjne that few persons have ever undertaken 
to count up the cost of the fencing in this State to 
compare it with the benefit derived. There are 
probably 250,000 white persons in South Carolina 
engaged in agriculture, making, at the usual ave- 
rage of five to each, 50,000 families, owning each 
one or more plantations or farms. I should think 
there were nearer 100,000 than 50,000 settlements 
in the State. The length of fencing on these 
places varies. Few or none, however, have less 
than half a mile, while I know some whose fences 
are in all over thirty miles in length. The average 
length cannot be less than two miles to each family, 
or 100,000 miles in the whole State. This is a 
moderate estimate I believe. Now it requires be- 
tween eight and nine thousand rails to make a 
good fence of one mile. These rails are worth 
on an average one dollar a hundred, put up. But 
allowing for fences not good, and rails put up at a 
cheaper rate, we may safely estimate the value of 
every mile of fence at $50. At this rate the whole 
fencing in South Carolina is worth $5,000,000. If 
any one should think this a high estimate, let him 
reflect on all the items, and also remember that I 
have not taken into consideration the plank fences. 
There are many thousands of miles of such fencing 
in the State, out of the towns, and it costs at the 
very least $200 per mile—often twice as much. 

Now the interest on this investment of $5,000,- 
000 in fences I regard as equal to $1,000,000, or 
20 per cent. per annum. The legal rate of interest 
is seven per cent. But there is a sinking of capi- 
tal in fences equal to at least [3 per cent. per an- 
num. At the end of five years rail fences generally 
require three or four new rails, and the same every 
other year thereafter for ever. Thus the duration 
of a fence does not average more than seven years, 
or at most seven and a half, and the annual decay 
is fully 13 per cent. 

Now for what purpose do we make this dead 
investment of $5,000,000, and incur this annual 
loss of $1,000,000? For none other than to keep 
cattle, hogs, and sheep out of our fields. Mules 
and horses we usually keep out by enclosing them. 
The question then 1s, whether it would not be 
cheaper, and in every way better, to enclose the 
cattle, hogs, and sheep also? It may be the ani- 
mals we guard against are worth more than our 
fences; but Iam inclined to doubt it. I keep a 
large stock, and raise an abundance of pork and 
beef for my wants; and though I have scarcely a 
cross fence on my land, my fences cost me more 
than I could sell my stock for. Let every planter 
make the calculation for himself. Be that as it 
may, itis far more doubtful whether the interest 
viele by the stock is equal to that lost on the 
fencing. 

Let every one calculate here again,—for the re- 
sult might not satisfy all of the advantage of keep- 
ing stock enclosed, in preference to enclosing our 
fields,—if the mere expense of making and repairing 
fences would of itself raise and fatten our meat. 
But what is the actual benefit that we derive, after 
all, from fencing? The benefit of the range for our 
stock. And what do we gain by that? Razor- 
back hogs, 1nd sway-back cattle, and sheep that 





dogs will hardly eat after killing. I was going 
to. say that the sole advantage of our ranges was, 


that it kept our stock alive and breathing for two- | 


thirds of the year; but it does not do that. Of 100 
hogs turned into the range without feed, how many 
would come into the pen for pork? I am always 
rejoiced to get back three-fourths, after all the 
feeding and attention I can bestow. I do not think 
it would be hard to show that this range, which is 
all we get for our annual outlay of $1,000,000, is 
in most parts of the State rather a disadvantage 
than an advantage. I have always thought I had 
as good a range as any in the State for my stock, 
in every point of view; yet after much reflection, 
calculation, and sufficient experiment, I have gradu- 
ally brought a Jarge portion of the stock into lots 
and pens, and shall soon have all enclosed. I do 
not believe there is an individual in South Carolina 
who would not profit by the system, if he had, 
nevertheless, as I have, to keep up all his fences 
against his neighbors. His profits would of course 
be vastly increased if he could dispense with his 
fencing. Has any one ever actually counted the 
cost of fattening a hog taken from the range? I 
have done it, and have known others do it. It 
very rarely happens that the corn he eats would 
not buy more pork than he will turn out. Let our 
hog breeders try this generally next year. But we 
usually give them the run of the pea-field, which 
saves corn in fattening, it will be said. Let it be 
considered whether more time is not required to re- 
pair fences annually than would be taken up in 
gathering the peas the hog will eat, or in making 
so muth more corn. Besides, many hogs die of 
eating peas; and when fat and wild in the pea- 
field, so that they cannot be regularly called up to 
be counted, how many are always lost by theft? 
As to cattle, I admit that if we enclose them we 
must diminish the number some keep, especially in 
the low country. But of what. use to us are our 
herds of lean kine, that give little milk, butter, or 
beef? One well-bred and well-fed cow or steer is 
worth as much as ten of them: so of sheep. 
When, however, large gangs of either are kept, 
they must have shepherds, and these can keep 
them from the fields even were there no fences. 

But I have made this article long enough, and 
will break off here. 

I have more to say, and will, with your permis- 
sion, continue the subject in another number. 

South Carolina, Jan’y, 1846. Coxe. 


Curinc Meat.—Mr. Canfield wishes us to add 
to his article on this subject, page 20 of our last 
No., that the sulphate of potash is a salt which 
does not readily dissolve in cold water, and there- 
fore, when pure sulphate of -potash is used for cur- 
ing meat, it should be pounded and dissolved in 
water before it is put into brine along with com- 
mon salt. 


Satine SHap.—The season for this delicious 
fish is fast approaching at the south, and will soon 
open at the north. As soon as they are caught 
they should be dressed, arid rinsed clean in pure 
water, and then salted. To let them lie for hours or 
perhaps days before salting them, injures the flavor 
of the meat very much, and at times renders it 
unhealthy. 
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THE HEREFORDS.—No. 2. 


Tuts number will be devoted to the reasons why 
the Hereford herd of Messrs. Corning and Sotham 
isa superior one All men talk in generals about 
cattle, and very few admirers and breeders do other- 
wise. My first number, so far as related to the 
herd, was of that character—and so of necessity. 
It was meant merely to assume a position. That 
being taken, I will now commence, where we all 
in talking of cattle ordinarily stop, viz. the asser- 
tion of a broad opinion of approval or condemna- 
tion, and give the reasons tor the conclusions of 
my judgment. To do this properly some general 
principles must be stated. 

I. Cattle should be uniform in family character, 
presenting as a herd and as individuals the general 
excellences, which distinguish their particular 
breed. Different ones will be above the average 
standard, others below it, but all should have so 
marked an adherence to the general character as to 
be at once recognized. This is to apply of course 
only to good cattle. It will apply to any herd of 
the common cattle of the country. If they be se- 
lected in any numbers, they will present great uni- 
formity, but in the main it isa uniformity of defect ; 
they will vary more in their milking quality 
(boasted as it is by the advocates of the race) than 
in anything else. It is easy to have uniformity of 
defect, hard to have it of excellence. Such is this 
general principle. Who can point to three herds 
in our country of improved cattle, possessing uni- 
formity in excellent character? By this I mean the 
received excellent character of the breed. I know 
but two. The one is the Devon herd of Mr. Patter- 
son, of Maryland, the other the herd of Messrs. 
Corning and Sotham. I have seen most of the 
Short-Horn herds in the United States, and am 
familiar with those imported and bred for the last 
fifteen years. I challenge any one to point outa 
herd of Short-Horns in America of any considera- 
ble numbers that present uniformity. I do not 
mean of color. That is nothing if it be within the 
true range, viz. red and white, and their mixtures. 
I never heard of but one herd of Short-Horns en- 
tirely uniform, and that was Mr. Bates’s, of Kirkleav- 
ington. Up to 1830 they were even in color, all 
red, or red with a small amount of white. In that 
year he introduced the bull Belvedere, a roan, pre- 
senting otherwise, however, the same exccilent char- 
acter as the herd. Since that year the roan has min- 

led in about equal numbers with the red and white. 
His cattle are all uniform in genera! size and make. 
Any one cow and bull of his will not breed a large 
open boned, loose, flat-ribbed, light chested calf, 
aid one the opposite of all this. The herd of the 
late Earl Spencer (better known as Lord Althorp), 
had uniformity but in one thing, viz. general mascu- 
line character; this made all his bulls coarse in 
the head, and his cows rarely or never fine, and 
rather too masculine. He found it very difficult to 
preserve high stamina, and perhaps could not with 
fineness, and so sacrificed fineness for a hardy con- 
stitution. This gave an uniformity in one respect 
to his herd, but nota pleasing one. There was vari- 
ation in other respects, and he had very good and 
very bad animals, with perhapsa slight prevalence 
of defect. The famous herd of Charles Colling, 


through all its periods, presented great dissimilarity 





among its different beasts. During the latter years 
of the life of the celebrated bull Favorite (252), he 
used both Favorite and Comet (155). These two 
bulls derived from the same stock and deeply bred 
in and in, and almost identical in pedigree, were as 
unlike as could be two bulls of the same breed. 
Favorite was a fine, large, open-ribbed animal, 
with great style and stamina. His excellences 
consisted in fine handling, and. great aptitude 
to feed. His value lay, however, in the superior 
character of his get. They were almost all su- 
perior to himself in every respect. The basis 
of the family to which Favorite and Comet belong- 
ed, in Colling’s hands, was Lady Maynard. She 
was a fine cow, with great constitution. . She was 
bred to Foljambe, and Phenix was the produce. 
Foljambe was coarse, deriving the coarseness from 
his sire, and so was Phenix, both having great 
stamina. Favorite was out of Phenix, and took 
her coarseness. In him there existed a family ten- 
dency to fineness and coarseness. Some of his 
calves possessed the fineness, some the coarseness ; 
but as a general thing, his get united both fineness 
and stamina. Thus he made his get superior to 
himself in high show of style and fineness, yet im- 
parting his great vigor. Comet was fine and vigor- 
ous; got by Favorite he went back to Lady May- 
nard jor character and took the stronger tinge from 
her. Yet he had not the full vigor which belonged 
to the Foljambe strain. In Mr. Colling’s herd there 
were all shades of color within the true range, red, 
yellow-red, roan, red-roan, yellow-roan, white, red- 
white, roan-red-white, and flecked. Even after his 
herd was established, it possessed varying animals; 
some so bad as to be worthless, some of the rarest 
excellence. The good ones were descended di- 
rectly from superior females, originally purchased 
by him. These were Lady Maynard, the Duchess 
from Stanwix, the original Daisy, and Old Haugh- 
ton. All his excellence came from these four cows. 
He had recourse to the Princess and Red Rose fami- 
lies of R. Colling. Yet from the introduction of 
bad crosses on these four families, he had great va- 
riation. Fyrom his great compactness, fineness, and 
constitution, Hubback got uniformly good stock on 
these families, But Hubback’s stock, as well as 
himself, were disposed to sterility; Bolingbroke 
also was uncertain; from this Favorite was free. 
Hence Favorite was used as long as he could be, 
and upon his own daughters for three or four, and 
in one instanee, even six generations (he lived to 
be sixteen years old), Mr. Colling’s long breeding, 
in so ingiscriminate a manner, gave him all hues ot 
color (within the true colors), and excellence as 
varying as the color. The families that were dis- 
tinguished by great uniformity of color (whatever 
might be the color), were marked by uniformity in 
other respects. His best families were all red and 
white originally (which was the entire original 
color of the Short-Horns), and where in their de- 
scendants the red prevailed, there was greater excel- 
lence in the animal and great uniformity in that 
excellence. This chance of a union of great semi- 
nal vigor and great constitution with general coarse- 
ness in Favorite, gave a general tone to all the 
animals of the herds of both Charles and Robert 
Colling (the latter doubtless the better breeder of 
the two), and made them vary greatly in their char- 
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acter. Uniformity was wanting; the animals pos- 
sessed every grade of excellence and defect ; some 
matchless ; some worthless. So bred, the herds of 
those gentlemen, when sold and dispersed, failed to 
realize any good in the hands of others save in one 
instance. The best herd in England at the time of 
the sale of Charles Colling, in 1810, and for many 

ears before, was that of Sir Henry Vane Tempest. 

ut unfortunately, by his death in 1813, his herd 
was dispersed and lost; and Robert Colling’s fol- 
lowed in 1818. In 1810 Mr. Bates bought, at C. 
Colling’s sale, Duchess I. ; and prior to this he had 
bought Duchess by Daisy Bull (186), which cow 
he had bred to Favorite (252), and in 1810 possess- 
ed Ketton I. Duchess I. was bred to Ketton I., II. 
and III., all bulls of the same strain. Mr. Bates 
was determined to have uniformity in everything, 
color, excellence, and constitution. For twenty 
years, except once, he did not go out of the Duchess 
tribe for a bull, always using bulls got by a bull out 
of a cow of that tribe, except in the instance of 
Marske (a bull of the Princess tribe), and Second 
Hubback, a bull got by a bull of the Duchess tribe, 
out of a cow of Mr. R. Colling’s very fine Red Rose 
family. He only went once entirely from that 
family and then into one equally good, the Princess 
family, in the case of Marske. In twenty years, he 
bred but one roan animal in his Duchess tribe, and 
he (Duke II.) was got by a roan bull, Duke. Dur- 
ing all this period Mr. Bates’ stock possessed the 
greatest uniformity. It was his point to have, and 
he had (and still has, though his color is now red 
and white and roan, the latter coming irom his cross 
with Belvedere, a Princess tribe bull), uniformity in 
everything, color and excellence. Up to the intro- 
duction of Belvedere to his herd, he had adhered to 
his Duchess blood entirely (except in the case of 
two or three cows put to Marske), and had produced 
a disposition to sterility, But for this he would not 
have used a bull of another family. It is true that 
he might have, without this as a cause, resorted to 
Belvedere with advantage, for he was in everything, 
family and individual excellence, equal to the 
Duchess tribe. When Belvedere was brought into 
the herd, the only change he made in a marked 
manner to the eye, was that some of his get were 
roan. . In essentials the herd remained the same. 
There was only to be seen that improvement which 
arises from renovation. It may be, and I incline to 
the opinion, that this renovation by change was 
necessary, and did really give increased style. 
Since 1831, Mr. Bates has used that blood, a union 
of the Duchess and Princess tribes, mainly, and has 
only resorted to any other in one instance, viz. 
Cleveland Lad. He was got by Short-Tail (by Bel- 
vedere, dam, a Duchess .cow), out of the celebrated 
Matchem cow, the dam of Mr. Bates’ Premium Ox- 
ford cow. 

T do not speak more of Sir Henry Vane Tempest’s 
stock, as it 1s little known in this country. 

I have given these particulars in the history of 
the herds of the two Collings and Mr. Bates, for 
the reason that, both in England and America, they 
are well known and deservedly celebrated. These 
particulars will be new to most of the breeders of 
cattle. I have selected the Short-Horns as the great 
and deservedly leading race of cattle, superior where 
they are good, to all others, as a standard well 





known, by which to make a comparison. There 
have been but two uniform herds (I do not mean 
families) of Short-Horns yet ever possessed together, 
viz. Mr. Bates’ and Sir H. V. Tempest’s. From the 
herds of the two Collings, the vast mass of Short- 
Horns have been derived. These herds had all 
kinds of cattle in point of excellence, good and bad. 
The different herds scattered all over England and 
Amcrica derived from the Collings indiscriminately, 
have now all the varying character which their 
originals had. Ihave never seen anywhere in our 
country an uniform herd of Short-Horns. Amon 
them, and in the same herd, I have seen the best an 
worst cattle I have ever seen. This might be ob- 
viated if it were not for the back breeding ; for then 
the good might be selected and the bad killed. It 
is the ones, good as individuals, with a bad ten- 
dency in the strain back, which breed the bad ones. 
Some very fine cows, when put to the best bulls, 
will never breed any but the poorest of bulls, which, 
when grown up, will be coarse and worthless. 
Men, on account of the blood of a particular family, 
will adhere to a bad animal, or a good one that 
breeds badly, and thus engraft on still deeper plant 
the tendency to badness. I know a small herd in 
which there are very superior cows and some worth. 
less ones. Of them I havetwoin my mind. They 
will represent the whole herd. The one is compact, 
fine, light in the offal, ripe in the prime points, with 
good style and constitution. The other is big (in 
one way), with large head, Roman nose, ewe neck, 
thin back, large bone, open ribs, staring coat, 
hard skin, and harder flesh. These two cows are 
bred in blood essentially alike. They are owned 
by a critical judge, but he loses his keenness when 
his own breeding is at stake. He would reject the 
bad cow in an instant if she were not his. But the 
same blood produced both, and he hopes that the 
blood will overtop the individual defect. But she 
was got by a good animal. It is her blood that has 
produced the defect, and she will transmit it in- 
creased in power. 

I have thus dwelt very fully on the principle of 
uniformity, for the reason that there is no certainty 
in breeding without it. In doing so I have resorted 
to the best known herds to illustrate. If a herd of 
cattle can be found perfectly uniform in its excel- 
lences (whatever they may be), it must be superior, 
in that regard, to any one defective in this point. 

_IL. Cattle, as individuals, should possess certain 
conformations to make them excellent. It is easy 
to say that cattle should have iull briskets, round 
chines, full crops, broad backs and loins, long, level 
and full rumps, round ribs well back, deep flanks, 
and fine thighs, Every breeder who fancies (and 
the most are mere fanciers and not possessors of 
knowledge) that he knows everything relative to 
cattle, will prate in this way. It has become the 
fashion, and each takes his réle as the parrot does 
her oit repeated chatter. Yet ask one of them 
where the prime meat lies in a carcass, and he can- 
not tell you; send him to the market, and he will 
in his ignorance suffer his butcher to sell him an 
piece at pleasure as prime meat. Go to his yard, 
and he will point you to his cattle, that are bad in 
brisket, chine, crop, back, loin, rump, rib, flank, 
thigh, and claim your admiration. If he has a 
bull to show, he will exhibit him as a jockey does 
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a stallion, parading him on rising naar thrusting 
his head up and of course sinking his back till it is 
hollow, and his haunch sticks out like a starved 
calf’s, stuffed for show with bog hay. This may be 
called stallionizing. When he takes you to his 
table, and his cook has served the piece of beef that 
his butcher sold him (and if bad cheated him in it), he 
does not know how to cut it; he carves so that, if 
good, it is made poor, and if poor, worthless. Yet 
this same man, if one criticises his cattle, will con- 
demn the judgment. He assumes to be a judge, and 
goes to cattle-shows and acts as such. His judgments 
will go by his fancies, and by the interest he has in 
particular strains of blood; and these will follow 
the. pedigree of the animals or their breeders’ reputa- 
tion. If he be interested in the stock of one of two 
rival breeders, he will condemn that of the other. 
He will perhaps fancy one point and have a proper 
notion of it, and will on that one point praise or 
condemn an animal, and on it make awards, and in 
most cases wrongly. Into the herd of this judge a 

urchaser who really knows, shall go and choose 

is best animals, and the judge will laugh in his 
sleeve at the zgnorance of the buyer. The pur- 
chases made by drovers and butchers (who know 
and keep their knowledge to themselves) out of 
farmers’ herds daily illustrate this. If he has 
wealth and is a breeder, with a large herd having 
fashionable pedigrees, he will scatter worthless 
cattle far and wide, bought by ignorance as profound 
as hisown. He, and all like him, are the dupes of 
English cattle jobbers, who foist upon them, mise- 
rabie brutes, with high sounding pedigrees, at enor- 
mous prices. And like this one breeder and judge 
are the whole race. They know nothing that they 
co not plagiarize ; and when knowledge 1s given to 
them, they learn its words and retail them without 
their spirit. 

I draw this picture for the reason that by such 
judges different families and herds (among theia the 
Herefords) have been decried and depressed, and by 
such I shall be judged and condemned. For my 
opinion of Mr. Sotham’s cattle I have not received 
one word of approval save from one real judge (a 
Short-Horn man exclusively, too), but from many, 
those of censure. But in the mean time while the 
Herefords have been decried by breeders of other 
races, by opposing interests and prepossessions in 
favor of other kinds, on the one hand, keen-sighted 
judgment begins to see and purchase on the other. 

Now what are the excellences of cattle? I pro- 
pose directing my remarks only to the consumable 
excellences. Head, neck, legs, tail, I shal] not 
here notice. They are mere offal, and are not eaten. 
They are good or bad in themselves only as they 
connect themselves with consumable excellence, 
&c.; in themselves from their nature only indicat- 
ing goodness or badness. and of no consequence 
otherwise. Were I to discuss them here, it would 
occupy more space than proper at present. 

Passing them, I will take up first the brisket. 
Here lies, in a proper beast, some of the finest 
corning pieces in the whole carcass. If the brisket 
be full in front and broad between the legs, there 
will be a large layer of fine flesh on it. ‘There 
is the same amount of bone in a bad brisket as 
in a good one. The Re into prominence 


is nearly, and in breadth wholly, from flesh. Hence 





a thin brisket is all bone and worthless; a full one 
is covered with flesh and is valuable. 

2d. The chine should be broad, full, and level, 
and why? If it be sharp and thin it projecis. 
There is more bone in a thin chine than in a 
broad one; it is higher. The space upon which 
muscle attaches itself is so much larger, that more 
is devoted to that purpose. Now the more of a 
given quantity of flesh that is used to attach the 
whole mass to its appropriate bones, the greater the 
tension, and from the tension the tougher the beef. 
When the chine is broad and round, the bones are 
lower and smaller, the space for attachment is 
smaller, and if the flesh be only the same in amount 
as in a high chine it will have Jess tension and be 
more tender. But a high chine is always connected 
with a flat rib; a broad chine with around rib A 
flat rib attaches to the spine in an oblique direction, 
making an obtuse angle; a round rib attaches in a 
perpendicular direction, making a right angle. But 
the right angle will contain the most flesh. There 
is more flesh from the capacity of the enclosing 
space with the same cones, and it is tenderer, be- 
cause less is used for attachment. Hence broad 
chines are excellence. 

3d. Crops; these are bad for the want of flesh, 
and good from its presence. Hence full crops, de- 
ing good ones, are excellence. The chines and 
crops are at the points where the primest beef lies. 
The animal, to be good, must have them good. 

4th. The back and loins must be broad, and for 
the same reason that the crop must be broad, to have 
a round rib and space for flesh and small attaching 
surface for the muscles. 

5th. The rib must be round; and for the reason 
that it gives breadth of chine and back, and makes 
aright angle at its junction with the spine, giving 
room for flesh and less attaching surface. It must 
be round also, to give more room to the viscera of 
the chest and belly, and these must be large, to give 
capacity to furnish the proper amount of nutriment 
to make a large amount of flesh. Round ribs are 
excellence. 

6th. The rumps must be long, broad and level. 
The longer they are the more space for meat; they 
must be broad and level, for the reason that the 
chine and back should be. The rump makes some 
of the best steaks in the carcass; those next the 
hips are the very best in the carcass; the tail end 
of the rump makes the very best corning piece in 
the animal, and quite as good a steak as the meat 
of the upper part of the loin. The shorter the rump 
the narrower it is, and the less steaks and corning 
meat. When it is narrow the tail is high, the skin 
and muscles are rigid, and the flesh is not only small 
in quantity but poor. When it is broad and level, 
the meat is more in quantity and better in quality. 

7th. The hip bones should be broad; this because 
of the formation which makes broad backs and 
rumps. The same bony formation which makes 
back and rump broad, makes hips broad; hence 
they should be broad. They are offal, but are su- 
rounded by meat; and therefore are importantas an 
indication, direct, not collateral, as in the case of 
proper heads and legs. The wider the hip bones 
the more space to hold meat, and the wide ones do 
hold the meat which the narrow ones cannot. 





8. The thigh should be small, thin, light and fine 
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Here I am in opposition to the fashion which most 
Short-Horn men follow and approve. They follow 
and approve because it is the fashion, and for no 
other reason. I have not the space here to assign 
the entire reasons for my position. If any one is 
disposed to combat my opinion, I shall be glad to 
sustain with full reasons my view, and may, per- 
haps, do so hereafter without having them ques- 
tioned. I will merely state that the larger the thigh 
the shorter the rump, and the narrower the hip 
bones. The pumpkin thighs have always accompa- 
nying them short rumps and narrow hip bones. The 
meat of the thigh atthe lower end is always coarse. 
It will not make corned beef, and is only fit to be 
dried after corning. ‘The larger it is, the coarser 
and poorer it is, being very dark and stringy. The 
larger it is at the lower part, the smaller it is at the 
point where it joins the rump. Now the best part 
of the meat at the thigh is the upper part next the 
rump. But when the thigh is very large it is at the 
expense of the rump and the _ part of the thigh. 
The rump is prime meat, and the upper part of the 
thigh is good meat, while the lower thigh is inferior. 
if the thigh be large, there will be less superior and 
more inferior meat. I ask that any one who doubts 
this position, shall view cattle in this respect 
and measure them alive, and view them dead, and 
eat them cooked. {never saw and never heard of 
a large thighed cow that was a good milker; ora 
large thighed ox that was a good worker. The 
larger the thigh the straighter the leg in the perpen- 
dicular, and a straight leg never went with a good 
bag, nor with working power. A straight leg is a 
bad lever, and the muscles of the thigh below are not 
the muscles of draught, but are a weight to prevent 
draught; the muscles of draught are along the back, 
loin, and upper part of the thigh. Thus big thighs 
make increase of bad beef and decrease of good; 
diminish the power of working, ruin the milking 
quality, and never are connected with fineness, but 
always with coarseness. 

Such are the more prominent excellent qualities 
which cattle as individuals should possess, and 
which should mark, on the average, a herd. What 
single herd of large numbers can be pointed to, 
which embraces in every member an average of all 
these qualities? Atleast no Short-Horn herd of any 
numbers, which has been bred and not collected, 
and even if collected, if numerous, can be. If it can 
be [ should be glad to know it, and would go a 
long way to see it. 

o all these requisitions the Herefords of Messrs. 
Corning and Sotham answer fully. In head, horns, 
necks, tails, legs and paunches, they are fine; their 
offal indicates the high order of the consumable 
excellence of their carcasses. In their briskets, 
chines, crops, backs, ribs, hips, rumps and thighs, 
they are superior and uniform. In their milking 
qualities they are excellent in quantity and quality. 
Are they not then valuable? They are indeed, and 
should be widely disseminated. 

In my next I shall consider them in detail. If I 
do not show that as individuals they all are equal 
on the average to the standard I myself have made 
yy which to measure them, then shall I fail to sustain 
my position and my judgment. Of that I have no 
fear. Iam confident that my positicn is well taken 
and will be sustained. A. 8. 





POTATOES VERSUS WHEAT. 

A notice worthy the consideration of farmers.—On 
page 46 of Ellsworth’s last report from the Patent 
Office, in speaking of potatoes, he says (quoting 
from Jacob’s Corn Law Tracts), that an acre of 
land with the same labor and manure will yield 300 
bushels of potatoes or 24 bushels of wheat; and 
adds, that 7 Ibs. of potatoes will give as much nu- 
triment as 2 lbs. of wheat. Let us see the result. 
The nutriment of 300 bushels of potatoes at 60 lbs. 
per bushel, is 18,000 lbs., divided by 7 is 2,571; 24 
bushels of wheat at 64 lbs. per bushel, is 1,536 Ibs., 
divided by 2 is 768. It follows of course, that it 
would take 34 acres of wheat to yield as much 
food as one acre of potatoes. Let us examine the 
value at market: 

300 bushels of potatoes, at 37} cts., is----$112.50 

24 - wheat, at $1, is--++++++0-- 24.00 

Again, at page 78, he gives the comparative value 
of 100 lbs. of potatoes as food, and says they are 


Equal to--+++++--- 25 lbs. of Meat without bone. 
” a * Beans. 
" 35 “ Wheat Bread. 
“i 190 “ Parsnips or Carrots. 
2 300 “ Turnips. 
" 400 * Cabbage. 


Can one raise 34,200 ‘Ibs. of carrots, or 54,000 
Ibs. of turnips, or 72,000 cabbage to the acre? If 
34,200 lbs. of carrots can be raised to the acre, 


then the farmer should turn his attention to this ° 


root. 300 bushels of potatoes sold in New York 
at 374 cents per bushel, would buy in Indian 
corn at 83 cents, 135. bushels of Indian corn; this 
would be the cheapest food he could give his cattle. 

Von Thaer, in his Principles of Agriculture, 
makes 100 lbs. of good hay 


Equal to------ +++++++200 lbs. of Potatoes. 
. 460 “  Beet-root. 
“ 350 “ Rutabaga. 
ve 267 “ Carrots. 


“ 660 ‘ White Cabbage. 


One acre of good grass land will give 3 tons of 
hay, say, 6,000 lbs. Do. do. 18,000 bushels of 
potatoes, equal to 9,000 lbs. of hay. 

If this be true, let us see what a clever farmer, 
near a market, ought to do. Suppose he has 
200 bushels potatoes to the acre, at 373 pr.bu.- -$75 00 


2 tons of hay, “ $15 30 00 
60 bushels of shelled corn, “ 623 pr. bu. 37 50 
_ * wheat, wae ces 18 00 
22 ” rye, ae: 16 50 
30 oats, “—e 12 00 


Surely, he ought to raise potatoes; for an acre 
of potatoes will buy for him, the 


Produce of-+-++++++> 2 1-2 acres of Hay. 
x 2 ¥ Indian Corn. 
ss . 416 * Wheat. 
« 41-2 “ Rye. 
. 61-4 “ Oats. 


Let farmers think of this next year. Sell your 
potatoes this year and buy hay, straw and corn, 
even at the present high price for corn. R. L. Corr, 





A LARGE Ear oF Corn.-—A friend in Butler coun- 
ty, Ohio, writes us that one of his neighbors raised 
an ear of corn, the past season, 14 inches long and 
84 inches in circumference, which had 840 grains. It 
was raised on land which had been in cultivation 
thirty years without manure. 
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CULTURE OF INDIGO. 


I noTiceD some letters in your last volume upon 
the culture of indigo; andas it is one of the subjects 
upon which you originally invited my attention, I 
will proceed to state as shortly as may be, what I 
learned in my youth upon this matter. My father 
grew indigo, as a crop, until I was sixteen years of 

e, and was considered to have made a good article. 

The laborers are divided into gangs of ten, and 
are expected to cultivate 30 acres to the gang. The 
soil should be moist whether loam or clay, well 
drained, and divided by small trenches 24 feet apart. 
The indigo is drilled 14 inches between the drills. 
The seed is very small, and should be soaked for a 
night, then mixed in dry ashes or sand, and sown 
along the drill carefully and regularly. Four quarts 
of seed carefully sown and well mixed in ashes is 
enough for an acre. In this climate the seed should 
be sown in the first week of April. When it first 
comes up, it resembles white clover or lucerne, 
and should have the grass carefully picked by hand 
from the drill. When it is an inch or two high, it 
must be weeded between the rows, and the soil 
loosened about the roots. Three weedings are 
enough before the first cutting, which should com- 
mence about the first week of July, or as soon as 
the indigo begins to throw out its bloom. 





Inpico Vats.—F ie. 10. 
For every set of ten hands, there should be what 


are called a set of works. These formerly cost 
about $100 or more, and were a vat or tank, made of 
plank two inches thick, well joined. This vat 
(a) is 20 feet square, stands upon posts 4 feet 
from the ground, and is kept tight by wedges, driv- 
en into the sleepers upon which the plank rests. 
The vat is 3 feet deep, and is called the steeper. 
Along side of it is another vat (b), 20 feet by 10, 
occupying the space between the bottom of the 
steeper, and thie ground, into which the water is 
drawn, in which the indigo is steeped, when ready 
to be beat, or churned as we may say. At the end 
of this last vat, a small tank or cask (e) must be 
placed, to furnish lime water in the process of beat- 
ing. The liquor is drawn from the steeper (a) by 
a spigot at the bottom of the vat, along the beater (4). 
Lengthwise of this, is stretched a beam (c), rest- 
ing on its upper ends, and revolving on journalls, 
and furnished with cross arms, to the ends of which 
are fixed open buckets without bottoms, containing 
about two gallons each. Two men, standing on 


this beam with a handspike fixed to the long beam, 
alternately plunge the open buckets right and left, 
thus churning the liquid until it begins to show a 
blue fecula, which is produced by small quantities 
drawn from the lime cask (e). 

Indigo is so easily injured by the sun after being 





cut, that the cutting begins and ends in the after- 
noon. As it is cut by the common sickle or reap- 
hook, it is carried either to a shed, or conveyed and 
placed immediately in the steeper, where it is care- 
iully spread. When the indigo is placed in the 
steeper from 2 to 2 1-2 feet deep, pieces of scant- 
ling are placed across the indigo weed to keep it 
down and from rising as the water is pumped upon 
it out of the reservoir. This operation ould be 
accomplished about sunset ; anda steeper of this size 
usually takes about an acre of ordinary indigo weed 
to fill it, The time of steeping is usually from 9 
to 10 hours, depending upon the temperature of the 
water; the warmer it is, the sooner the process is 
over. But when the water assumes a light olive 
color, it is time to draw the water into the beater, and 
the process of beating commences, which is conti- 
nued until the fluid becomes lighter in its gene- 
ral shade, and blue fecula begins to show in the 
water ; which the sooner begins from small quanti- 
ties of lime water having been let run by a spigot 
from the lime water cask, irom time to time during the 
process. After the fecula shows itself distinctly in 
the water, the vat is left to repose for four hours, 
when the water is slowly drawn off by holes at dif- 
ferent heights so as to allow the indigo to subside 
to the bottom; as soon as it has done s0, it is care- 
fully collected into bags which are hung up to drain. 
W hen sufficiently drained, it is placed in boxes 2 feet 
by one foot to dry under gentle pressure. When 
sufficiently firm, it is divided into squares, by rule 
and some sharp instrument, and placed under the 
shade to dry—commonly, in the upper story of a 
house. The varieties of indigo were produced, by 
the time in steeping, in beating, in liming. The 
shorter steeping and Jess beating produced the flotent 
or light blue indigo. But inlooking back upon this 
process, I am astonished at remembering the indiffer- 
ent and often turbid water that was used in steeping 
the indigo; which must have injured its quality. 

In the dying houses of England, a filtering appa- 
ratus is made by four boards nailed together, 20 
feet long, and a foot square, which is filled with 
coarse sand or fine gravel, with the ends stopped by 
two other boards, with very small holes in them, 
and the water used, is drawn through this wooden 
filter, from the reservoir, out of doors, to the vat 
within the house, which purifies the water—this 
could be easily done here. Again, the frequent 
rain showers that occur in our common summers 
must have often disturbed both the process of steep- 
ing and beating,and thus injured the indigo. From 
all these causes, the warin process first introduced 
by Dr. Anderson of Madras, and described by him 
in the Annual Register of Calcutta, and given in a 
note appended to Bryan Edward's history of the 
West Indies, must be altogether preferable. This 
process is under cover, and it is only steeped two 
hours, the water being heated to 160 degrees. <A 
house 30 by 20 fect would contain two steepers, 10 
feet square, and two beaters 5 feet by 10, the heat- 
ing apparatus being placed between them; and 
would as I think take off twice the quantity of in- 
digo in a day, besides continuing the process after, 
by ? usual one, when the nights had become too 
cold. 

In Georgia the indigo gave two cuttings; and 
usually 60 Ibs. of indigo, in the two to the acre 
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which for three acres is 180 Ibs. to the hand. 
With the warm water process, I see no reason 
to doubt we would have three cuttings, a better 

uality of indigo, and probably more of it; and this 
br. Anderson stated is the case. 

My indigo-house has been built now two years, 
and I have only been prevented by the untoward 
— of the two years past from carrying out his 

an. 

‘ The following is addressed to yourself and Mr. 
Partridge, whose communications upon this and 
other subjects, I greatly value. Why not throw 
steam into your steeper, for 10 or 15 minutes, and 
then pump the water from your tank? What is a 
little curious, steam allowed to pass off at the boil- 
ing point just heats to 160 degrees, the very point 
which Dr. Anderson found the proper temperature 
for extracting, or as I would say, taking off the col- 
oring matter from the weed. Again we find, in all 
applications of steam, it acts more promptly and 
more perfectly than water—as witness the Turkish 
bath. By this process much labor would be saved 
in heating the water ; we would have also an exact 
measure of heat; and experience would soon give 
the due measure of time. Nothing but my age and 
infirmities, combined with two bad seasons, have 
prevented my carrying out the experiment, but I 


~ would be gratified at having Mr. Partridge’s opinion 


upon the subject. THomas SPALDING. 


Sapelo Island, Georgia. 


VALUE OF ANTHRACITE COAL ASHES. 

I Have been a subscriber to the Agriculturist for 
the year past, and among the variety of subjects of 
which it treats, but more especially under the head 
of manures, I have Jooked in vain for an article 
upon the properties of ashes from anthracite coal, 
as an article of manure. (a). There is a vast 
amount of ashes annually made from anthracite 
coal in this vicinity, and throughout the country, 
and it becomes an important matter of inquiry 
“whether they possess those fertilizing properties 


- 


“common to wood ashes, or whether they possess 


any value at all. Among us there is a variety of 
opinions upon the subject, some maintaining that 
they are not only of no value, but a positive injury 
to most soils, while others maintain that they are 
nearly or quite as good as wood ashes. I incline 
to the latter opinion. I would not say that they 
are as valuable; but that they are of sufficient 
value to make it an object for those who burn coal 
to save all the ashes for the. purposes of manure. 
I have tried them sufficiently to satisfy my own 
mind ; and if a simple statement of facts as brought 
out by my own experience will induce others to try 
the experiment, or will be the means of bringing 
up the subject for discussion in your paper, I am 
sure I shall feel gratified, and the community at 
large will be benefited. 

n the summer of 1842, I ee upon a piece of 
ground which I planted with corn, on the most 


barren parts of it, some two or three cart loads of 
coal ashes, spread broadcast, and very thick. The 
result was, that there was a very perceptible differ- 
ence in favor of that part which was covered with 
the ashes, although it was on decidedly the poorest 
soil; and this difference was perceptible the year 
following in the crop of oats. In the summer of 





1845, the same piece of ground was planted with 
corn (as the grass seed did not take well in conse- 
quence of the dry season of ’43), and coal ashes 
were again tried on another part of the piece and 
applied as before, and with the same results; 
the corn being much larger where they were 
applied, than where none was used—indeed it was 
much larger than where the barnyard manure was 
used. It will be recollected that the summer of 745 
was a very dry one, and such seasons are not com- 
monly considered as favorable for ashes of any 
kind; but for aught that I could see, the drought 
affected that part where the ashes were the least of 


|any. Iam now trying an experiment which I think 


will test the matter thoroughly. Last fall I selected 
the most barren spot that I could find (and which in 
the spring I intend to plant with corn) of about 
four rods square, and sowed it very plentifully with 
coal ashes. If under ordinary circumstances, it 
yields a fair crop, I shall attribute it to the fertiliz- 
ing properties of the coal ashes ; and the result I will 
make known to you in due season. 

Milton, Ct., Jan.12,1846. Gro. H. Ranpie. 

(a) Our correspondent will find this subject treated 
at considerable length in Vol. 1, of the Agriculturist, 
pp. 236 and 324. Alsoa short notice of their value, 
Vol. 2, p. 11. Weare not the less pleased, howev- 
er, to be favored with this communication, and trust 
the writer will forward us an account of the experi- 
ments he contemplates making the coming season. 
We intend to bring this subject before the Agricul- 
tural Association of this city the present month ; and 
get an analysis of anthracite coal ashes by some 
good chemist. We-can then compare it with those 
of other kinds of ashes, and Jearn their exact value 
to the farmer. 


STALL FEEDING AND SOILING. 


No person can carry out the system of stall feed- 
ing and soiling cattle, with a-view of increasing the 
quantity and quality of manure, unless he has good 
premises for that purpese. -Good barns and stalls, 
and good sized yards, are necessary for the profita- 
ble wintering of stock. Too few, I regret to find, 





-are provided with these advantages. Let any one 


drive through the country and see with what small 
and scanty barns, sheds, and .yards, the farmers are 
provided to make the most of their cattle through 
the winter. Many a man is cultivating from 200 
to. 300 acres of good land, when he has not build- 
ings for more than half the quantity he works. I 
believe it is admitted by every one who has culti- 
vated strong,.wet, clay land, that before any im- 
provement can take place, it must be well drained. 
This is not an expensive process. If the farmer 
will only take a good agricultural paper, in which 


he will see the best modes that have been tried by _ 


others, he may easily accomplish it with a little 
energy and perseverance on his part. He may be 
assured that the money and labor will be returned 
to him ten fold. I believe if the farmers of this 
present day will drain their lands where it is want- 
ed, get a good new improved sub-soil plow, and 
not be afraid to plow deep, they may accomplish 
more than they are aware of. 


Dutchess Co., N. Y. J. D. Witiramson. 
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SCRAPS FROM MY NOTE BOOK.—No. 1. 
Wuire travelling over the United States for 
several years past, I have jotted down in a memo- 
randum, whatever appeared to me worthy of note, 
and which might some day be interesting to those 
who take pleasure in increasing their agricultural 
information. And here I give you a scrap about 

An Orange County Milk Farm.—While on a visit 
at Newburgh last summer, I made the acquaintance 
of Mr. J. R. Colwell, who lives on a farm of 280 
acres, 24 miles from the river, and upon which he 
keeps 50 cows, 4 oxen, 5 horses, and varying num- 
bers of young stock. About 60 acres are in grain 
cultivation ; the other in pasture, mowing, and 
woodland, which latter, however, is pastured. The 
average crops on this, as well as adjoining farms, 
may be fairly stated as follows :--Corn, 40 bushels 
to the acre; rye, 20; oats, 40; and hay, one-and- 
a-half tons. Ofcourse the great reliance for profit 
is upon the milk sent to the city market. This is 
sold at an average through the year of two cents 
per quart, delivered on board of steam-boats at 
Newburgh. Mr. Colwell expects his cows to 
average 5 or 6 quarts of milk per day through the 
year, which will be in a year, at 5} quarts per day, 
2,0074% quarts, at 2 cents, $40.15, which is a little 
below what is generally calculated for the average 
produce of cows in Orange county. 

Last year Mr. Colwell only kept sixteen cows, 
from which he sold milk to the amount of $890, 
making an average of $55.62} to each cow ; a very 
pretty little item for some of us out west, who brag 
of our great prairie pastures, to set down opposite 
our account of profit. where cow-keeping costs 
nothing, and the profit is in exact proportion. 

But I must tell how Mr. Colwell’s cows are kept. 
In summer, upon good pasture, watered by such 
springs and nills as are always found trickling 
through a mountainous country suchas this is. At 
six o’clock regularly through the summer, they are 
brought from the pasture to the yards, and milked, 
and then turned out in a different pasture during the 
night. This change of pasture every night, Mr. 
Colwell looks upon as an item of great importance. 
When the pasture begins to fail, say 1st of October, 
he commences feeding half a bushel per head per 
day of brewer's grains, which are hauled each day 


from Newburgh, and fed to the cows in heaps laid | p 


upon the clean sod. The winter feeding com- 
mences on an average the middle of November, 
and ends about the 10th of May. The cows are all 
stabled through the winter, and at present turned 
out to water; but Mr. Colwell intends to fix his 
stable so as to water them as they stand in the 
stalls. For winter feed, everything ut straw, hay, 
or stubble kind, is cut up, and corn and cobs, and 
occasionally oats ground, and two quarts of this 
meal, with three pecks of brewer’s grains to each 
cow, is mixed up with the chopped straw, &c., 
twelve hours before feeding, and given in quanti- 
ties to satisly each appetite—not forgetting a daily 
allowance of salt. This feed, and a warm stable, 
gives him almost as much milk in winter as in 
summer. When I was there in October last, the 
price of grains was four cents per bushel, and I 
think I understood Mr. Colwell, that was his con- 
tract price through the year. If you will add the 
present prices of hay and grain, it will be interest- 


ing to some of us ‘outside barbarians,” and enable 

us to “ calculate” the cost of milk. [We shall be 

obliged to Mr. C. if he will do this. Ep.] Mr. 

Colwell could give you many other items worth 
rour notice, I dare say, and I engage you a most 
earty welcome, if you will give him a call. 

There is another thing connected with this farm 
that gives it a claim upon the notice of every true 
American, who loves the mementoes of our Revolu- 
tionary history. It is the very ground occupied by 
Washington’s army, while he occupied that memo- 
rable old stone house in Newburgh, which is still 
known as Washington’s Headquarters, It was 
upon this farm where our toil-worn, poorly fed, and 
worse clothed soldiers used to lie down in far 
worse winter-quarters than do the present occu- 

ant’s cows, and at times, too, when they would 

ave been right glad of some of the good, sweet meal 
now fed to them, to say nothing of the rich milk 
poured out upon this field of Mars, where the veri- 
fication and benefit of beating swords into plow- 
shares is so well illustrated. Relics of those an- 
cient days, are still plowed up from time to time, as 
the plowman becomes satisfied of the truth of turn- 
ing up gold if he will but plow deep. Far more 
likely to plow it, than to dig it up, out of ‘ Kidd’s 
ship,” which some of that numerous class of people 
who seek to live by any other mode than plowing, 
either deep or dudlow, are still shallow enough to 
try to do at a place on the river below West Point, 
called Colwell’s landing, after one of the ancestors 
of the gentleman I have mentioned, and who accom- 
panied me down the river and pointed out this and 
many other interesting spots. Here it is said, 
$20,000 have been spent in money digging, which, 
if it had been spent in digging the soil, would pro- 
bably not have babe sunk like the present expendi- 
ture, deeper than that sought after. 

Quantity of Grass Seed sown to the Acre.—In 
wd own neighborhood, and many other places in 
which I am acquainted, four quarts to the acre of 
timothy seed is thought to be a good seeding; and 
I am laughed at for talking about putting on half a 
bushel. If such men ever read, I should like to 
have them learn how they seed land in Orange 
county, Noticing while on a visit to Mr. Charles 
Downing last fall, that he was seeding down a 
iece of ground—dry gravelly loam upon a side 
hill, I had the curiosity to see how much seed he 
put on to the acre, and found it was half a bushel 
of clean timothy, one-fourth of a bushel of orchard 
grass, and one-eighth of a bushelof clover. Now, 
if four quarts is enough, what a waste of seed ts 
here? And equally wasteful was he in the labor 
bestowed upon the land. Not contented with 

lowing and throwing on the seed in a windy day, 
= actually sowed it carefully even, and then har- 
rowed the ground until smooth. And what is more, 
picked up the roots, stones, and trash, besides the 
waste of putting on manure. 

«“ Well, no wonder such folks can make $55 
from a cow in one season—we can’t do it out 
west, that ar’ a fact, stranger; but then we can live 
without it.” 

That is the answer——** we can live”—yes, we can 
and do live, the Lord knows how; but you never 
will till you come and see. ‘One half the 





world don’t know how the other half live."—No; 
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if they did, they would try to live better. If some 
of “ your folks” “down East,” only knew how 
some of “our folks” ‘* out West,” lived, or pretend- 
ed to live by farming, they would be more content- 
ed; and it western land spoilers knew how eastern 
land skinners had skinned their land to death, they 
would not go on doing just the same thing. But 
they won’t know, and, of course, won’t do. 
Soton Rosinson. 
Lake Court House, Ind., Dec. 6, 1845. 


TO GET SANDY WOODLANDS IN CROP. 


I am cutting off the wood of a tract of land along 
side of the Long Island railroad, with a view of 
clearing it up and cultivating it. What is the best 
and cheapest method that I can pursue to get it into 
crop? You know that it is a poor sandy soil. 

Islip, Jan. 13, 1846. G. A. 

We would advise our correspondent to remove 
all his wood offas early as February, and cut and pile 
the brush. As soon as this is dry enough in March, 
commence burning it, and then scatter the ashes 
carefully over the land. Now take a strong break up 
plow, with a sharp coulter, which will go through 
the land and cut up the surface roots completely, 6 
to 9 inches deep ; it can then be as easily plowed 
with the common plow, as an old field. Give ita 
top-dressing of Peruvian guano, at the rate of 400 
lbs.- per acre, mixed with fine charcoal dust. Har- 
row this well in; then sow at least 3 or 4 bushels 
of oats to the acre, and half a bushel of clover seed. 
Harvest the oats when ripe, and neither feed nor 
cut the clover that year. If this advice suits our 
correspondent, we will, ina future No., tell him 
what further to do with his land. 


A CHEAP FARM-HOUSE. 
Whoever rears his house in air, 
Will need much gold to build it there ; 
While he that builds an humble cot, 
May save some gold to boil the pot. 
While that so high the cot outshows, 
Is hard to climb the good wife knows. 
Who has the cot ne’er wants a home; 
Who spent the gold to want may come 

Ir isan old proverb, Mr. Editor, that many a 
man has built his house so big he could not live in 
it. Sometimes it is because he don’t know how to 
build less. Can we helpto show him? Notwith- 
standing the high character and the adaptability of 
Mr. Downing’s works to the ** upper ten thousand,” 
the wants of the lower ten hundred thousand are 
not satisfied. 

It is often the case, particularly in settling new 
countries, that a man wants something that will 
answer for immediate shelter, and which he. would 
be glad so to build that it would by and by form 
part of the house—so he may be able to build part 








It is particularly intended for the new settler, and to 
be built on the baloon plan, which has not a single 
tennon or mortice in the frame, except the sills; all 
the upright timber being very light, and held to- 
gether by nails, it being sheeted upon the studs 
under the clap boards, is very stiff, and just as good 
and far cheaper than ordinary frames. 








Front View or Cottace.—Fie. 11. 































































































GrounpD Pian or CottTace.—Fie. 12, 
Description.—a, Wash-room, 13 x 13; 6, kitchen 
16 X 24; c, parlor, 16 x 16; d, f,h, 2, bed-rooms, 
10 x 12; e,store-room, 8 xX 10; g, pantry, 8 x 10; 


of a house this year, and part next year, and per-| j, 7, clothes press; k, entry; m, fire-place; , stair- 


haps another part another year. 

Now, any plan that is so arranged that the new 
beginner can build it in parts, having each part 
complete in itself, will be. useful to many of your 
readers, who will never read ‘* Cottage Residences ;” 
and if they did, could not adopt a single plan in the 
book, for want of means. It is for the benefit of 


way; 0, wood-house ; p, garden gate; the pump 
should be in the wash room. 

] would have a lawn 1n front, with shrubbery, and 
an orchard on the side opposite the garden. Between 
the garden and the house should be a road to the 
rear buildings, and between this road and the house 
I would have’a strip of green sward ornamented 





this class that I have arranged the enclosed plan. 





with shrubbery. A corresponding strip also should 
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be reserved between the house and orchard. All 
the rest may be left to the taste of the person own- 
. ing the premises. 

ow, suppose a family just arrived at the “ new 
location,” and designing to build a house upon the 
above plan. First,.they need some immediate 
shelter. Two hands in two days, can put up the 
room 13 by 13, marked wash room (a), in the plan, 
with a lean-to roof, the sides covered with wide 
# inch boards, feather-edged together, with a rough 
floor, which, with arough shed to cook under, will 
serve for bed room and parlor while the house is 
building. 

Next add the room marked kitchen (5), a good 
sized farmer’s kitchen, 16 by 24. Board up the 
sides in the same way and finish off inside complete, 
and you then have a house with two rooms, the 
wash room answering well for a summer cooking 
room. Divide the chamber into three rooms, two 
of them 8 by 14 each, and the other 10 by 16, in- 
cluding the stairway (n). Make the posts of this 
part of the building 12 ft. .6-in. high from the 
sleepers of lower floor, and the lower room 7 ft. 
6 in. inthe clear; the joice ten inches deep, and the 
upper room will be 4 ft. high under the eaves, and 
you will consequently have to finish up the rafters 
till you get high enough in the centre. 

ow add as you are able one or both of the 
wings, containing each a bed room'10 by 12 (d, f, 
h,7z), and pantry and store room 8 by 10 (e, g); each 
of these isalso a lean-to, the outside posts of which 


should be 6 feet high, and the roof rising 4 ft., will] p 


leave two feet above in the side of the centre build- 
ing for lights into the stairway chamber. These 
side rooms will also have to be finished a little way 
up the rafters, to get height enough. 
The sides of these rooms, which were formerly 
the outside of the main building, can be plastered or 
apered upon the rough boarding. Your house so 
ar is a whole house, complete in itself, but next 
year you want it more extensive. Go on then, and 
add the front room (c), with or without the wings 
and porch, d, 7, j,k, 7, either of which could be 
added afterwards, by making your calculations as 
you go along, building one room after another as 
you are able, and until you finally get a very com- 
fortable house, completed like the plan. In calcu- 
lating sizes of rooms, I have not allowed for thick- 
ness of walls. The front chamber I would leave 
all in one room, with one large window in the 
front, and opening out upon the top of the portico, 
and having a drum which would be heated by the 
stove in the room below, and make a pleasant sit- 
ting, sewing, or nursery room, either in summer or 
winter. 2 
As in all my design I aim at great economy of 
cost, convenience of arrangement, and occupancy 
of all the room for some useful purpose ; so now I 
hope you are able to add a little cheap ornamental 
work to the front. Support the porch which is 
6 ft. by 24, upon five neat columns, with railing, 
except the door way; make the roof flat, with a 
pretty little railing on top, so that we can come out 
of the front chamber of a balmy evening to smell 
the honeysuckles that have been trained up from 
below. Carry out bulwarks upon the roof of each 
wing, to hide the pitch. Putin a large window in 
the centre of the parlor front, of a half sexagonal 





shape, with two narrow windows each side, open- 
ing by hinges down to the floor, through which in 
summer we can also have access to a pleasant seat 
upon the porch, and still enjoy the company of 
those who might choose to remain within the room. 
For the sake of symmetry, I place a door at each 
end of the porch, only one of which will be an open 
sesame, unless perchance about the time you get 
the ‘‘new white house” done, the sovereigns 
should elect vou justice of the peace, or you hap- 
pen to be a doctor, or somebody else, that wants a 
room for an office, just see how conveniently you 
can open the blind daor through a passage like that 
on the other side, into one of the front bed rooms 
(z),10 ft. by 12, where you could keep your official 
dignity very snug, without disturbing the family. 

The kitchen, which should be the grand deside- 
ratum in every farm house, you will perceive is so 
situated that it has only nine feet of surface exposed 
to the weather, which will save many a load of 
wogd, and yet by opening room doors, it can be 
well ventilated in summer. 

‘Until you do get the wood house built, you can 
use the wash room in winter to keep a stock of 
kindling wood. Ifyou like the plan and have the 
means, of course it will be best to build the whole 
at onetime. But, if necessary to build by sections, 
you can do as I have directed, or you can build the 
front part first, or build the entire centre part first, 
and afterwards add the different rooms that lean-to. 

My object is to accommodate the new settler and 
oor man, with a plan by which he can get a home 
without building himself out of a house, or getting 
a great shell of an outside show, full of unfinished 
emptiness. Look at the plan and see how far I 
have succeeded, and such as it is, accept it as a 
Christmas present from your sick friend, 

Indiana, Dec. 25, 1845. Soton Rosinson. 


GARDENING.—No. 1. 

THE important benefits derived from gardening 
and the pleasure also associated with its pursuit, 
have obtained for it a distinguished rank among 
the various sciences which havevoccupied the atten- 
tion of men. Its productions are alike calculated to 
cheer.the frugal board of the cottager and to decorate 
the tables of the affluent. It furnishes pleasure, 
health and profit to the sedentary, the merchant or 
to the gentleman of fortune. Its practice relieves 
the mind from that bustle and confusion attendant 
upon a life of business—it is a source of healthy 
and strengthening exercise—and it is a recreation 
in which may be found endless gratification and de- 
light. It has been the inclination of kings and the 
choice of philosophers. It has had among its most 
zealous practitioners, men from every grade in soci- 
ety and from every age and climate. ‘* Our first 
most endearing and most sacred associations,” ob. 
serves Mrs. Hofland, “ are connected with gardens ; 
our most simple and refined perceptions of beauty 
are combined with them ; and the very condition of 
our being compels us to the cares, and rewards us 
with the pleasures attached to them.” 

Gardening, like every other art, must be affected by 
the government under which it is exercised, either 
by its laws and institutions, or indirectly by the 
state of society as modified by their influence. Hor- 
ticulture, in all its branches, will be most advanta- 
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geously displayed where the people are free; the 
final tendency of such a state of society being to 
conglomerate property in irregular masses, as nature 
has distributed her properties ; and this irregularity 
is the most favorable for gardening as a necessary, 
convenient and elegant art. 

The religion of a people is also calculated to have 
some effect upon their gardening; forthose religions 
whose offices are accompanied by splendor and show, 
and which have various fétes and spectacles, will 
be favorable to the culture of flowers and plants of 
ornament; and those which forbid at certain seasons 
the use of animal food, will in some degree encour- 
age the production of fruits and vegetables. In or- 
der more fully to observe the influence which the 
different states of society and climate have upon 
this science, it would be well to take a retrospective 
view of its progress from the earliest periods down 
to the present time. 

The art of cultivating the soil, according to Sir 
Isaac Newton, was invented in Egypt. According to 
Herodotus, the sacred groves or gardens were often 
of extraordinary beauty, thus designedly correspond- 
ing with that seine garden where the Almighty 
Ruler first placed man. Every sacred grove was a 
copy of Elysium, and the prototype of Elysium itself 
was the paradise of Eden. From Egypt, this art 
spread itself through Persia, Greece, and other an- 
cient countries, that eventually came under the do- 
minion of the Roman emperors. The first mention 
that is made of a garden in the Roman history, is 
that of Tarquinius Supetbes, B. C. 534. Livy men- 
tions this garden, but it can only be gathered from 
what he writes, that it was connected with the royal 
palace in the city of Rome, that it abounded in 
flowers and was supplied with streams of water. 
The villa of Sallust was situated on Quirinal Hill, 
and in Stewart’s life of Sallust weare informed that 
these gardens were sc beautiful, that when Rome 
fell beneath the sway of her Emperors, the imperial 
residence was fixed in them. Some idea of Roman 


‘gardens about the beginning of the present era, may 


be obtained from the paintings rescued from the 
‘ruins of Pompeii and Herculaneum. They are 
represented in these paintings merely as square 
plots of ground, surrounded with trellis-work and 
ornamented with fountains and urns. 

Among the fruits that were introduced into Italy 
by the Romans may be found the fig and almond 
from Syria, the citron from Media, the peach 
from Persia, the pomegranate from Africa, the 
apricot from Epirus, apples, pears, and plums from 
Armenia, and cherries from Pontus. 

There is no Roman author exclusively upon 
this subject, but we find it treated of by Virgil, in 
his Georgics, by Pliny in his Natural History, and 
by Columella in his Rural Economy. 

The decline of the Roman Empire commenced 
with the reign of the Emperors. Violence and 
rapine stalked abroad at noon-day—invasion from 
barbarians followed, and the ferocity engendered by 
the troubles of the times, seemed almost entirely to 
efface from the mind of man the noble simplicity of 
nature. Barbarism rode rough-shod over man and 
the arts; warfare became the only occupation, and 
a taste for this ennobling science was entirely 
rooted out. 





From the commencement of the government of 
the Popes in the 8th, to the 13th century, horticul- 
ture was practised only by the monks and houses 
of religious persons in Europe. Harte informs us 
that the monks of St. Basil and St. Benedict ren- 
dered fertile’ many tracts in Italy, Spain and 
France, which had lite neglected ever since the in- 
vasion of the Goths and Saracens. 

In A: D. 1440, the art of printing was invented ; 
this, with other causes, conduced towards the es- 
tablishment of commerce in Italy and Holland, and 
the arts of peace to prevail. The splendor and 
magnificence of the popes and princes, the remains 
of ancient grandeur, and the blessings of peace and 
commerce tended to the revival of the arts in Italy 
rather than any other country. The Medici family, 
in the commencement of the 16th century, did much 
towards the revival of the art of gardening. The 
earliest private botanic garden was formed at Pa- 
dua, by Gasper de Gabrieli, a wealthy Tuscan 
noble. It was finished in 1525, and opened for the 
inspection and gratification of the curious, At an 
early period of the Roman Empire, the valley of 
the Rhone was a favorite retreat of the nobility, 
and nowhere out of Italy are to be found such 
splendid remains of villas as in the Provincia Nar- 
bonensis, in France. Gardening, with the other 
arts, proceeded from east to west. The Crusades, 
in the 12th century, excited a taste for building and 
gardening in the north of Europe, although some 
authors state that even before this period the Dutch 
cultivated many useful and ornamental plants. The 
Chnstian invaders could not avoid noticing the 
gardens of the Infidels in Egypt and Syria, and 
being struck with their beauty, imitated their plans, 
and imported their productions into Europe. The 
16th century, however, arrived before the culture 
of flowers was attempted. The introduction of the 
Christian religion, though at present favorable, was 
at first adverse to the use of flowers; the rites of 
religion, then carried on in gloomy vaults, were 
not, as now, accompanied by bands of music, 
statues, pictures, and altars decorated with flowers. 
Botany now began to be considered a science, inde- 
pendent of medicine. Gardens were constructed, 


destined for curious and beautiful plants; and the - 


discovery of America and the passage to the Indies 
augmented their number. ravellers collected 
seeds, which they sent home to their respective 
countries; great care was bestowed on such as ap- 
peared the most ornamental ; till, advancing by de- 
grees, they: at length became objects of luxury, 
and trade,.and caprice; fashion and variety gave 
incredible prices for some of these productions ; for 
in what will not extravagance intermingle ? 

The gardening of our own country is, to some 
extent, necessarily that of Europe; but within a 
few years vast improvements have been made in 
horticulture here. Societies for the diffusion of 
information upon this subject, have sprung up in 
all parts of the United States, and with their rise 
and progress a2 new impulse has been given to this 
art. The taste for Horticulture has rapidly dis- 
seminated itself through the public mind—more so, 
perhaps, than a corresponding knowledge of skill 
necessary for the cultivation and management of 
its objects ; consequently works on this subject are 
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eagerly sought after and attentively read. The 
raising of new varieties of various kinds of fruits 
from seeds, has for a few years past attracted much 
attention, and the time is probably not far distant 
when we shall be supplied with choice fruits, the 
results of our own experiments. Why should not 
our country take the lead in such matters? It is 
naturally rich in horticulture and botany, and with 
a genial clime favorable to the production of every 
fruit and flower. L. T. Tazor. 


a 
A BEE FEEDER. 


It is well known to be customary in these days, 
to obtain a patent for every new invention that one 
is so fortunate as to hit upon. That idea, I must 
confess as a matter of course, occurred to me in rela- 
tion to a bee feeder, but I shall do no such thing. I 
will deprive no man who wishes to feed his starv- 
ing bees the free use of my mode of doing it. 

‘“‘The common mode of presenting them with 
food,” says Bevan in his work on Bees, “is to 
introduce it through the mouth of the hive in 
along boat formed by scooping out the pith from 
an alder stem. This plan of feeding, independently 
of other objections, can only be adopted in ‘mild 
weather; for whenever the thermometer, generally 
speaking, ranges below 45° Fahrenheit, the bees 
are indisposed to descend, and in severe weather 
none of them will quit the central combs between 
which they cluster, even to feed upon their own 
collected treasures, but will rather hang together 
and starve unless those very combs be the deposi- 
tories of those treasures. To guard against this 
evil, a supply of warm food placed over the hive or 
box will tempt them to quit the cluster, and partake 
freely of the donation, secure from all danger of the 
food being scented by other families, as well as 
from the destructive effects of exposure to cold 
while partaking of it. His own mode of presenting 
it to + in the spring, is by means of a trough 
formed out of a board of close grained wood, such 
as sycamore or beech grooved by a turner into con- 
centric circular channels surmounted by a bell glass.” 
(See his work, p. 65.) 

Further, “if feeding be required in cold weather, 


' which should always, if possible, be avoided, it 


will be prudent to allow access only to the inner 

roove, and over this to invert a small glass that will 

ip nearly but not quite to the bottom of it. This 
will prevent those chills which are apt to be expe- 
rienced where the warmth of the family cannot 
reach it, and will secure any incautious bees from 
drowning. The trough is more particularly suited 
to spring feeding. At this season, if the bees have 
had a sufficient winter’s supply, feeding will only 
be required ona small scale, it being chiefly intended 
as a cordial to promote early breeding. The au- 
tumnal supply on the contrary should always be 
large, for ieeding by driblets at this season of the 
year keeps up a continual excitement, and increases 
the heat of the hive to such a degree as to cause 
increased coasumption and probably to injure the 
health of the bees. For this wholesale feeding he 
recommends the trough invented by Mr. Dunbar. 
It is turned in a lathe out of a solid piece of close 
grained wood, holding half a pint of syrup, into 
which the bees ascend through a wooden tube, pass- 
ing over the top and down the outside till they 


reach a float which is pierced with small holes. 
There are other particulars connected with it which 
it is not necessary here to detail.” 

I have extracted thus largely from Bevan’s work 
(believed to be sufficient authority) to present several 
facts connected with the subject of feeding which it 
is necessary to consider in determining the merit of 
a new invention. 

The feeder now to be described is made of tin, 
and consists of a cylindrical vessel with a tube in- 
serted, to which is applied a small cup that must 
always be partially filled with liquid while the ves- 
sel contains any. Whenever the syrup is reduced 
below the apertures in the tubes at the bottom of 
the cup, a bubble of air ascends into the vessel, by 
which a fresh supply is let down. It is prevented 
from overflowing by the pressure of the atmosphere. 
The apertures in the tube of the cup are four, to 
which the end of the tube over which it is applied 
is cut to correspond. 

Fig. 13, is a section of my 
feeder in a vertical plane, 
through the apertures in the 
tube of the cup, shown as fill- 
ed and inverted, in order to 
be applied to the hive. (c) is 
a tube four inches in length 
and half an inch in diameter, | 
over which the tube of the 
cup (0) fits closely and is pres- 





Fic. 13. 

sed on the former until that is in contact with the cup, 
care being taken that the apertures for the passage of 
the syrup, as shown (e e), be preserved through both. 
The cup is one inch in diameter and half an inch in 
depth. The tubes and cup are covered with wax, as 


being more agreeable to the bees. (d) Is wood sur- 
rounding the tube, and exactly fitting the aperture in 
the top of the hive. (/) Isa section of the cup and its 
tube, shown as removed from the other portion of the 
feeder, and exhibiting two of the four points where 
they are soldered together. (g) Isan instrument of 
tin of cylindrical form, stopped at one end and 
notched at the other, for making an aperture in the 
hive to admit the tube of the feeder. Press down 
very gently while turning it round. The portion of 
comb included in it will thus be removed without 
injury to the rest orto theleaf. The application of 
the feeder would be facilitated were a wooden tube 
to be inserted through the top board of the hive, or 
at least a suitable aperture made before the bees had 
possession. gpg 
Two advantages are claimed for this feeder,which 
it may now be proper to state. ist. When the 
feeder has been applied, the bees will require no 
further attention until the quantity allowed them has 
become exhausted. 2d. It is adapted to winter- 
feeding as well as that of fall and spring. The 
bees have a constant supply in the upper part of the 
hive kept warm and fluid by their own heat, to 
which they can help themselves at any time and in 
«| quantity they please. 
have had four feeders, holding from two to five 
pounds of syrup, in use two seasons, the contents of 
which have been entirely emptied except in a sin- 
gle instance, where the small passages from the 
tubes to the cup were clogged by sediment. This 


circumstance taught me the necessity of straining 





the syrup. 
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If the cups have sometimes overflowed | know 
not; yet I have often looked through the glasses of 
the hives to see, but have never observed any syrup 
on the floor boards. This fact leads me to con- 
clude that when, by a sudden elevation of tempera- 
ture, a quantity is forced out by the expansion of 
air within, the vessel being partially empty, the 
bees from the same cause require a greater quantity 
of food, which compensates the — difficulty. 
The former season I surrounded the feeders with 
saw dust as a bad conductor; the latter they had 
over them empty boxes only. The precaution is, 
however, to be recommended. Bevan recommends 
as the best spring-food for bees and also the best 
substitute for honey in autumn, the following 
compound: one pound of coarse brown sugar and 
three-fourths of a pint of ale, boilgd to the consist- 
ence of a syrup, to which should be added a tea- 
spoonful of salt. PuILetus PHILLuIps. 

Middletown Point, N. J. 


—— 
CULTURE OF POTATOES. 


Tue December No. of the Agriculturist contained 
a short article upon the Potato Rot, and an invita- 
tion to its readers to contribute facts relating to the 
cultivation of the potato. 

My farm is upon the banks of the Connecticut, 
and the soil is of alluvial formation. Such soils 
are not favorable to the production of potatoes, as 
they are too close, and harden from the influence 
of the sun after rain. The porous, moist, upland, 
is congenial to the potato. Upon our intervals 
{meadows or bottoms skirting the river] we pre- 
pare the potato ground precisely as we do for corn, 
by spreading upon the green sward coarse and un- 
rotted manure irom the barn yard, and turn under as 
early as we can. After rolling and harrowing, we 
plant upon the surface in hills about three feet 
apart in the rows, and make the hill as large as we 
can. Wedo not hoe more than once, except in 
wet seasons, when the weeds flourish. 

I planted one piece in the usual manner as early 
as the middle of April, and on the last day of May 
I planted another piece upon the same swell of 
land, turning under a good coat of grass to the 
depth of five inches. I then sharpened a stake 
(aot very sharp), which was about three inches in 
diameter, and put an inch pin through it about ten 
inches from the bottom, so that stepping upon the 
pin I could easily perforate the sod. I then began 
making my holes between the two first furrows, 
about eighteen inches apart, and continued to do 
s0 in every fourth lap through the field. I then 
put one medium sized potato in each hole, forcing 
it down to the botiom of the sod, and covering it 
with my heel. After planting the whole field in 
this manner, I went over it with the roller, which 
left the surface perfectly smooth. After the tops 
were three or four inches high, I plastered them, 
and covered the plaster an inch or two with my 
hoe. Before the tops got to be too large, I went 
between the rows with a cultivator, and pulled the 
weeds out between the hills. The result of the 
experiment was very gratifying. The crop from 
this piece was almost twice as large as from the 
other. The potatoes were larger, and much finer 
for the table, and cost me not more than half the 





usual labor. I would observe that this experiment 
was made upon dry soil, and in a very dry season. 
The process of decomposition underneath the sod 
concentrated the moisture, and the unbroken sur- 
face prevented evaporation. When I harvested 
(which I think should be as late as possible and 
avoid the freezing), I found that the tops came 
from below the sod, but the yereeia were upon the 
surface, some of them out of the ground. I shall 
try this mode again, and place the potatoes twelve 
inches apart in the rows. ; 

I have escaped the rot, although all my neigh- 
bors have suffered from it the two past years. 
cannot account for it, but reasoning from analo 
I have formed the following opinion: That if 
disease is caused by an insect, the plant may be 
too mature, or not sufficiently so when the insect 
appears, to suffer from such attack. Therefore we 
succeed best when we plant early, or late. This 
same theory would apply equally well to the sup- 
position that the disease is the effect of the damp, 
hot weather of August. In sowing wheat in the 
spring, we know that we escape both the weevil 
and rust, either by late or early sowing, and I 
have noticed that the blast in the potato, and the 
rust on the wheat, come together. 

Wm. BEtLows. 

Walpole, N. H., Jan. 13, 1846. 


— 


CULTURE OF SUMACH. 


In September, 1843, I sent you an article on the 
cultivation of sumach, which appeared in your 
number for October. Iam pleased to inform you, 
and the friends of, American industry generally, 
that the quantity sent from the south for the past 
year, 1845, mostly from Virginia, has been equal 
to about 10,000 bags, opm to 700 tons, being 
nearly one-twentieth of the consumption of the 
country. 

I mentioned in my former essay, that the most 
astringent vegetables, or those containing the 
largest portion of gallic acid, are raised in warm 
climates. Now, although the sumach sent from 
Virginia has been used in place of Sicilian, yet that 
which cag be raised in South Carolina, Georgia, 
Alabama, and more particularly Florida, would be 
of decidedly better quality. I would, therefore, 
call the attention of enterprising citizens of those 
States to the article, and can promise them they 
can cultivate no product that will pay them better. 

I stated in my article of 1843, “‘ that I had been 
informed sumach would not reproduce from the 
seed, it being a hybridous plant; but on consult- 
ing a Mr Woodward, who sent the seed of our 
sumach to England, he says it will reproduce, as 
much of the seed sent there produces bountifully.” 
He states that it should be gathered as soon as ripe, 
and planted soon after, so as not to become too old. 
This I consider an important fact, and one which 
our southern planters should embrace; for by 
planting the seed, and mowing down the shoots 
three times annually, they might obtain from three 
to five tons per acre, with much less expense and 
trouble than by gathering and bringing home thé 
natural growth scattered extensively over the coun- 
try. The sumach is perennial, and when once 
planted would last for ages, the crop when sown 
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annually increasing until the ground became full 


of roots. 
I refer those who may be desirous of cultivating 
sumach, to my former article, for the time of cut- 
ting, and the modes of an |; packing the 
article for market. M. PaRTRIDGE. 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURAL ASSOCIATION. 


Tue regular monthly meeting of this Associa- 
tion was held at the Historical Society rooms, on 
the 7th of January. Hon. Luther Bradish, the 
President, in the chair. The minutes of the last 
meeting were read and approved. 

Dr. Gardener presented a copy of the first annual 
report on the Geology of Vermont. 

Dr. Alexander H. Stevens stated that he had sown 
for experiment, the clover seed received from the 
Society, under the name of Persian clover, at a 
former meeting. It proved to be lucerne. He fur- 
ther remarked that he had previously grown lu- 
cerne with much advantage, and considered it supe- 
rior to any other green crop. A discussion arose, 
and many inquiries were made in relation to this 
crop, from which it appeared that it possessed such 
advantages over other crops, under favorable cir- 
cumstances, as to make it an object of importance 
to cultivate it more generally than is done at present. 

Mr. Stevens described a successful mode of de- 
stroying Canada thistles, where the roots had pen- 
etrated beyond the reach of the plow. His plan 
was to cultivate the ground thoroughly, and seed 
it down with red top grass seed, sown liberally, so 
that the sod should smother the young thistle, and 
thus prevent their growth. He also stated that he 
had sown some of the New Zealand spinach seed 
distributed by the Society. He had succeeded in 
raising a few plants, and found it a valuable vege- 
table for the table. Several gentlemen, who had 
also received this seed, reported that they had not 
been able to raise a plant. 

Mr. Andrew H. Green, Cor. Sec’y, made his re- 
port. Heread communications from Gov. Reed, of 
Bermuda, and Dr. Philips, of Mississippi, accept- 
ing the appointment as councillors of the Associa- 
tion; he also produced a translation of the pam- 
phlet of Baron Von Speck, on sheep, which had 
been referred to him for translation. He had trans- 
lated it himself, and wished the Association to con- 
sider whether it was best to publish it. Messrs. 
W.S. McCoun and A. B. Allen were appointed a 
committee to examine the translation. 

Mr. R. L. Pell vead a valuable essay (see a con- 
densed report of it below) upon the subject of pre- 
pared manures, and their effects upon his crops for 
several successive years, after which he directed 
the attention of the Association to the importance 
of introducing the Peruvian alpaca into this coun- 
try. He presented a specimen of their wool. It 
was moved that a committee of three be appointed 
to investigate the subject, and bring it before the 
Society at a future meeting. Messrs. R. L. Pell, 
J. §. Skinner, and Edward Clark were appointed. 





A motion was made that a committee be appointed 
to inquire into the subject of the waste manures of 
the city, as alluded to in Mr. Pell’s essay, and to 
suggest such means as would enable the city to be 
telieved of this nuisance, and at the same time 


them with a valuable manure. Messrs. Stevens, 
W. 8S. McCoun, and 8. T. Jones, were appointed 
as that committee. 

Prepared Manures, and their effect upon Crops,— 
Mr. Pell rose and said: By analysis it is known that 
all cereal grains, cruciferous and leguminous plants, 
trees, and shrubs, require in the soil the same chemi- 
cal substances, but in different quantities. These 
are eleven, viz: potash, soda, lime, magnesia, alu. 
mina, oxide of iron, oxide of manganese, silica, sul- 
phuric acid, phosphoric acid, and chlorine. If one be 
absent, the soil will not grow any cultivated plant. 
Hence analysis of soils is necessary for a proper and 
economical application of manure. Ina barren soil 
one necessary ingredient alone might be absent. If, 
then, ten ingredients be added and the eleventh kept 
back, the soil is still barren. Hence, the reason 
why so much of New York will not grow wheat, 
and yet will grow other grain: the requisite quantity 
of some one or more chemical ingredients necessary 
for wheat is absent, but in sufficient quantity for rye, 
&c. When, at last, cultivated plants cease to grow, 
the five-finger vine appears, as it requires still less 
of them. In such a stage it is not rare that an ex- 
pense of three dollars per acre will enable soil to 
produce thirty bushels of wheat. I produced 78} 
bushels of wheat on a piece of worn out ground, by 
fifty cents worth of two ingredients. Like produ- 
ces like ; and hence if straw of wheat be given to 
the ground it will produce wheat: indeed, wheat 
may be grown on a pane of glass, if the seed be 
covered with wheat straw in a decomposing state. 
Hence the farmer may sell the grain but not the 
straw. The farmer who sells straw becomes poor; 
he who buys it, grows rich. 

I apply straw to the cattleyard ; it absorbs the liquid 
excrement, and rots. W hatis long or partly unrotted 
I apply to hoed crops; what is fine | mix with the 
eleven requisites and apply asa top dressing. It may 
be advisable to apply the straw to the ground and 
plow it in when unrotted. To grow grains give 
the soil straw of its kind; for potatoes, their vines ; 
grapes, their vines; to apples their branches; and 
so of all The droppings of cattle are the best ma- 
nure to grow grasses, as they feed on grass; those 
of horses fed on grain for the growth of cereals. 
Onions are grown year after year by only returning 
the tops to the ground. In Virginia, had the refuse 
of the tobacco plant been returned to the soil, she 
would not now be barren. The bad farmer is in- 
jured by the vicinity of well manured Jand, as ma- 
nure has an affinity for oxygen, hydrogen, ammo- 
nia, &c., floating in the air, and attracts them to the 
provident farmer’s land. 

Formerly, I applied composts of various things, 
and had wonderful results ; Idared not omit any one, 
as I knew not which had produced the result. 
Now, science by analysis shows what is necessary. 
By these composts, I grew a squash to weigh 20] 
lbs., the heaviest on record; and a cabbage to weigh 
44 lbs. By it I grew wheat to weigh 64 lbs., rye 
60 lbs., oats 444 lbs. When Sprengel made known 
his analysis, showing that eleven substances are ne- 
cessary to all good soils, I found that my compost by 
chance had them all, and twenty other enriching 
ingredients. ‘ 
revious to 1840, my orchards bore only every 





benefit the agricultural community by furnishing 


other ycar. Since then I make them bear every 
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year: and this year, a bad one for fruit, found 
my manured trees full, and those not manured bar- 
ren. The drought of this year was fatal to fruit; 
yet m aanned trees had abundant moisture and 
were fruitful. I prefer the manure of decayed vege- 
table matter to the excrement of cattle, as the mate- 
rial that makes and supports the animal has been 
extracted, and the excrement is not so rich on that 
account. If the vegetable matter be rotted and 
its ammonia fixed by charcoal dust, all the chemical 
substances are present. Thus rotted vegetable mat- 
ter is more beneficial than the dung of cattle, quan- 
tity and quantity alike. 

Ainost valuable manure is the liquid remaining 
after the boiling of bones. It is very offensive un- 
less disinfected. When hot it is not offensive, but 
becomes so when cold. It is a jelly when cold. 
By the application of charcoal dust to the hot liquid, 
the jelly when cold is not offensive. In this state 
it may be made into compost with other substances. 
In that condition it is a most valuable manure. At 
present large amounts of the liquid are thrown into 
the rivers. I prevailed upon a grinder of bones to 
save his liquid by charcoal, and he now sells what 
formerly he hired carried away. I have used it with 
great advantage, both on arable and meadow land. 

Charcoal is one of the most valuable manures. 
It is the most powerful absorbent known. It takes 
from the atmosphere oxygen, hydrogen, nitrogen, 
ammonia, &c., and holds them while the weather is 
dry. During rain it absorbs 80 per cent of water, 
and releases the gases to descend to the earth to 
fertilize it. When the weather becomes dry it 
parts with the water, and absorbs from the air the 
gases again. ‘This it continues almost perpetually, 
as it isnearly indestructible. When applied to the 
earth, the trees, plants, and grasses are found to 
have it adhering to their roots ready to impart 

ases and moisture as wanted. Trees packed in it 

ave remained green for 80 days, while others with- 
out it have died in like circumstances. Hams and 
salt meats are preserved perfectly when packed in it. 
I preserved apples in perfect condition for one year 
in it. If spread over compost heaps, barn-yards, 
stable-floors, in privies, it absorbs the ammonia, 
prevents offensive smells, fixes the volatile gases, 
and thus makes a valuable compost. 

Ashes applied to sandy soils are valuable; and 
on some soils leached are as good as unleached. I 
have known land too poor to grow 8 bushels of corn, 
made to produce 45 bush. by ashes alone; and they 
are more valuable on a sandy soil than any other 
manure except marly clay. They enable the sandy 
soil to retain its moisture, a great point. They are 
used to great advantage on Long Island and in New 
Jersey. They stimulate growth as does plaster. 
Sown broad cast on grass, the effect is perceptible 
ata great distance. The yield the first year on 
sandy soils in grass, will pay the expense of apply- 
ing forty bushels to the acre. They give to the soil 
silicate of potash, which is needed to form stems. 

Ashes have two actions on soils, viz., chemically 
by alkali they neutralize acids; and mechanically 
by rendering sandy soils more tenacious. Muck is 
made valuable by them, when mixed in compost; the 
acid of the muck is destroyed by the alkali, and fer- 


Lime has been used by me to great advantage. 
I prefer oyster shell lime, as it contains no magne- 
sia, vii most stone lime does. I think oyster 
shell lime has a tendency to lessen in growth the 
stem and leaves, and ‘increase the fruit and seeds. 
I put on barren or worn out land 300 bushels oys- 
ter shell lime and it grew wheat to a weight of 64 lbs. 
per bushel ; with the wheat I sowed one bushel of clo- 
verseed and half a bushel of timothy seed per acre, 
and the next year cut 24 tons, and the second year 3 
tons of hay per acre. I have found it of great advan- 
tage in potato culture; the potatoes do not rot in the 
ground, while neighboring unlimed ones all do. 
They are mealy te fine, and do not rot after gather- 
ing, and have been free of rot in dry, wet and average 
seasons. I think it destroys the fungus or insect, if 
either be the cause of rot. 


Bone dust I have used and find it most valuable, 


and advise its use, especially on soils long cultivat- 
ed, destitute of phosphate of lime ; it is the most 
efficacious manure that can be used on an exhausted 
soil, but will do better on dry calcareous soil than 
on such as contain alumina. It should be mixed 
with earth to ferment before spreading. There 
should be used from 12 to 20 bushels to the acre. 
It seems best on turnips. In compost, it is-valuable, 
as it yields phosphates largely. It is said that in 
England, where on lands it had been applied 20 years 
before, its effect could be seen toa yard. I trust the ex- 
portation of bones from our country will soon cease. 

I have used guano successfully and unsuccessful- 
ly. Mixed with earth and applied to plants in close 
contact it was injurious; applied in weak solution 
to grass land and green house plants its effect was 
wonderful. My experience shows that ats method 
of use will determine zts value. In composts I have 
found it very effective. 

Night soil is one of the most valuable manures. 
In this country, as well as in England, great preju- 
dice prevails against its use in agriculture or garden- 
ing. For ages it has been used in Asia and parti- 
cularly in China. In France, in Belgium, Bohemia, 
Saxony, all the German confederacy, and Swe- 
den its destruction or waste is prohibited by law. 
In England and America itis thrown into the rivers 


to befoul them, and the fish which devour it are - 


eaten instead of vegetables grown by it. As manure, 
6 loads of it have been found to produce 650 bush- 
els per acre of potatoes, while, on the same ground. 
120 loads of horse manure yielded only 480 bushels, 

In conclusion, I have to remark that the main 
stay of the farmer is his barnyard manure. Yet this 
varies in quality, according to the material of which 
it is made, and the manner of making. Thus the 
droppings of cattle fed on straw and turnips are far 
less valuable than those of cattle fed on hay and 
oil cake; and it is economy to feed hay and oil 
cake rather than straw and turnips. So in manuring ; 
that which is leached by rains and volatilized by the 
sun is less valuable than the unleached and unsun- 
ned. But this is too extensive a subject to take up, 
and is so well understood by good farmers, that it is 
unnecessary to say more on the subject. 

Mr. Pell made some further remarks on methods 
of cultivation, which we will report in our next. 

After some business relating to the Society was 





mentation follows. 


transacted, the meeting adjourned. 
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ANNUAL MEETING OF NEW YORK STATE 
AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY. 

Tur Society met in the Capitol on the 21st of 
January. 
The meeting was called to order by the President, 
B. P. Johnson, Esq. 
The RecorJing Secretary, L. Tucker, read the 
list of members present. 
The Treasurer, T. Hillhouse, read the report of 
the Committee appointed toexamine the Treasurer's 





accounts. The accounts were reported satisfactory. 
The Treasurer then read his report. From this it 
appears that the 
Receipts of the year 1S45, including — 
balance on hand Jan. 1, 1845, were , +++ $6,322 27 
Disbursements.-+-+++++++eee+- 3,776 06 
Invested on bond and mortgage-2,000 00 5,776 06 
Balance on hand Jan. 1, 1846-------- SH6 21 


Mr. Geddes reported, that the Committee on 
Corn had awarded the premium on corn to Geo. 
Vail, of Troy, 91 bushels to the acre. 
~ C. N. Bement, chairman, reported the awards of 
premiums made by the Committee on root crops. 

Mr. Fuller, of Onondaga Co., moved that a com- 
mittee of three from each Senatorial District, be ap- 
pointed to recommend suitable persons as officers of 
the Society for the year 1846, and to report to the 
Executive Committee a proper place at which the 
Annual Show of the Society should be held; the 
motion prevailed. 

* Mr. Cheever, of Albany Co., moved that the 
committee of nomination be chosen by the delegates 
present irom each Senatorial District, each delega- 
tion to select three of its members; the motion pre- 
vailed. 

The delegations then retired, and on coming in 
reported the committee. 

L. F. Allen offered a resolution, proposing a com- 
Mittee to investigate and report to the Society all 
information,that can be obtained in reference to the 
dairies of this State. The resolution was adopted, 
and L. F. Allen, D. Lee, E. Comstock, Z. Pratt, and 
Wm. Walbridge, were appointed the committee. 

. The Society adjourned to meet at 64 o'clock, 

.M. 

On convening at evening, Mr. Denniston, of the 
nominating committee, reported the iollowing 
hames, Viz. :— 

President, J. M. Suerwoop; Vice Presidents, R. H. 
Luptow, A. Bockesg, E. P. Prentice, T. 1. Marvin, 
P. Jones, J. M. Speep, H. S. Ranvati,and Lewis 
F. Atten; Recording Secretary, Lutuer Tucker; 
Corresponding Secretary, Joxs. B. No1r; Treasurer, 
T. Hittyuovuse; Executive Committee, A. Concx in, 
Geo. Vait, Amit. Doustevay, A. Srevens, and 
J. Mituez. 


Mr. Hilihouse declined, and J. M. D. McIntire 
was substituted, and the nominees were elected by 
the Society. 

The commirtee recommended Auburn as the place 
for the next Show. 

The Society then adjourned to the next day. 

On the 22d, the Society met and heard reports 
from its officers and various committees, and ad- 


the annual address. The new officers were then 
installed, and after the passage of some resotutions 
and some interesting discussion, the Society ad- 
journed. 

On the 22d, the Executive Committee met, and 
adopted the recommendation of the nominating 
committee, and selected Auburn as the place of the 
Show for this year. Mr. Tucker resigned the 
duties of his office, and they were devolved on the 
Corresponding Secretary. 





PERUVIAN GUANO. 

I nave seen in the Baltimore American, National 
Intelligencer, and other southern papers, an adver- 
tisement, offering for sale the cargo of Guano im. 
ported into New York in the Caroline Amelia, “as 
Peruvian Guano, from the Chincha Islands 3? and 
that the farmers of the United States may not be 
imposed upon in the purchase of this manure, I 
beg leave to avail myself of your journal to en- 
lighten them on this subject. 

The Caroline Amelia was loaded under a license 

from the Chilian Government, at a distance of 
nearly a thousand miles from the Chincha Islands, 
and her cargo is of a quality far inferior to that 
obtained in Peru. Indeed, much of that sent to 
England from the same place has been found to be 
entirely worthless, from exposure to the rain where 
deposited ; and from being strongly impregnated with 
salt, from the beating of the surf against the low 
rocks where it is gathered. Another vessel, the 
Wodan, under the Danish flag, was also loaded at 
the same place for the United States, and the same 
imposition may be attempted with her cargo. 
The only genuine Peruvian Guano sent to this 
country, is shipped at the Chincha Islands, by the 
Peruvian Guano Company, under authority of the 
Peruvian Government, and all to my consignment. 
It will be received by me at New York, or by Mr. 
Sam’L K. Georce, at Baltimore. Any other offer- 
edas Peruvian, is spurious, and our farmers must 
be cautious to ascertain the origin of what they 
buy to avoid imposition. 


in the United States are those of the Orpheus and 
Coquimbo. The ships Regulus, Troy, and Missis- 
sippi, are expected to arrive with further supplies, 
here or at Baltimore, in the course of the spring. 
Enclosed I send you the analysis of a sample of 
this Chilian Guano by Dr. Chilton of this city: 
Phosphate of Lime---+-+++++++-- 52.65 
Carbonate of Lime--+--++-+++++++ 812 


aii: fs. , Stony matter.-- 16.22 

Chloride of Sodium.-.---- teeees -+ 5.36 

Sulphate of Soda-+++++eseeeseees AAlL 

Sulphate of Ammonia, 

Phosphate of Ammonia, (|, 4.16 

Muriate of Ammonia, . 

Urate of Ammonia, 

Undecomposed Organic Matter--- 3.88 

Waterand loss--+-+++++: eoeveseee§ §20 
100 


Epwin BarTLETT. 





journed to evening, when the President delivered 


New York, Jan’y 13, 1846. 


The only two cargoes of Peruvian Guano now 
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INSECTS.—No. 1. 

Since some of the pages of your periodical have 
been devoted to the ladies, it has occurred to me, 
that extracts from an unpublished journal of an 
Old Lady, which has lately fallen into my posses- 
sion, might frequently afford useful hints to 
farmers’ wives, and occasionally throw light on 
some of those subjects that are beginning to attract 
the attention of practical farmers, as well as scien- 
tific men. The writer of this Journal appears to 
have spent a long life in the country, devoting 
herself to homely pursuits and useful studies—and 
taking for her motto—* Whatever is worth doing, 
is worth doing well.” She pretends to little scien- 
tific information ; but appears devotedly fond of the 
contemplation of the operations of nature, as pre- 
sented to her view—whether it be in the changing 
clouds and skies—the still forest—the useful field 
and garden—or in the homely kitchen and its fire- 
side combinations. But, above all, the study of the 
insect world appears to have been her peculiar 
delight, and to this she seems to have devoted 
many of her leisure hours, carefully noting down 
any interesting fact that has fallen under her no- 
tice. To this portion of her journal I will now 
call the attention of my country-women, hoping 
that the observations of this good old lady may not 
only amuse and interest, but induce some to follow 
her example, and find in the book of nature their 
chief happiness. 

Feb. 1st.—A fine cold day—must go and see 
what my friends the woodpeckers are about, as 
there are an unusual number employed among the 
fruit trees—amply paid for my trouble, and have 
gained subjects for thought to amuse me for a 
month. Having noticed that the woodpeckers 
were most busily engaged on the oldest fruit trees 
and those that had the roughest bark, I chose a 
large old apple tree for my observations, and with 
my pruning knife, which [I always carry with me, 
carefully raised the loose bark. For some time 
I could detect nothing that could interest either 
me or a woodpecker; but at length I discovered a 
little dark substance resembling coarse mud-color- 
ed silk, which appeared to glue a piece of loose 
bark to the tree. On removing it carefully, I found 
the coarse, dark cover, beautifully lined with soft 
white silk, forming a bed and cover to a little red- 
dish brown worm, which appeared fast asleep, 
and carefully cradled for the winter. Pursuing 
my search further, I found many more; but some 
had undergone a change, and become what the en- 
tomologists call a chrysalis. (See 5, Fig. 14.) 
Here, then, was a reason for the visit from the wood- 
peckers, who had found out the secret before me. 

But who is the little worm, and to what 
family does he belong? Of this the woodpeckers 
know nothing, and the worm is fast asleep. I 
must try and find out. On carefully examining my 
little prisoner, I find a strong resemblance to a trou- 
blesome family that has annoyed me all summer, 
commonly called apple worm, some of whom are 
still lingering in the cores of my winter store 
apples. I must look further into this matter, and 
see what are his future intentions. 


12th.—Having secured my little prisoner, the 
apple worm, which I captured on the Ist, ina 
box, and placed in a warm room beside one con- 
taining several apples with worms in them, I find 
they have anticipated spring, and some have grati- 
fied my curiosity by appearing in their spring dress. 
They are now beautiful little dark brown moths, 
and, as I suspected, all of the same family, deserving 
to be better known than I believe them to be 
among the farmers, though well known to the en- 
tomologists as the Carpocevsa pononana, one of the 


family of the Tortrix. I will therefore refer to my 


previous observations on this family, and describe 
them at length; and that I may be better acquainted 
with them in future, I will sketch their portraits in 
their various disguises as they now lie before me. 








Aprpte Motu.—Fie. 14. 


1, Cocoon or silk covering, on the bark; 2, 
chrysalis; 3, perfect moth, at rest; 4, moth on the 
wing ; 5, worm. 

Moth.—The upper wings of this little moth (4) 
are of a light grey color, beautifully pencilled and 
mottled with dark brown dots and waving lines; 
the back margin is ornamented with a large reddish 
brown spot, surrounded with a border of reddish 
brown gold, edged with a sparkling brown fringe. 
The under wings are of a light brownish red, 
shaded into a light dusky yellow, with a sparkling 
lustre, and bordered by a Fa The body is light 
brownish grey, pencilled with dark brown lines, 
like the upper wings. The chrysalis (2) isa bright 
reddish brown; the cocoon (1),a dark brown flat- 
tened oval silk ball, closely woven to, and sur- 
rounded by, the bark. 

In the months of May and June, great numbers 
of these little moths may be seen at rest on the trees 
or concealed among the grass during the day; but 
as evening approaches, they begin their work of 
destruction, by depositing their eggs on the youn 
fruit, always choosing the firmest and best as foo 
for the future grubs. The eggs are usually depo- 
sited near the blossom or hollow of the apple, near 
the stalk. Ina few days the eggs are hatched, and 
the little worms enter the young fruit, where they 
feed for three or four weeks; they then leave the 
fruit whether it has fallen or not from the tree, and 
find for themselves a home, usually under the bark 
of the tree, where they spin their beautifully and 
Pte contrived covering, to shelter themselves 
during their helpless state. In a few days the little 
grub changes first to a chrysalis, then to a moth, 
and comes out to deposit her eggs on the remaining 





fruit, which will be destroyed in proportion to the 
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quantity of wormy fruit, which contained the first 
generation, that had been suffered to remain on the 
ground ortree. The grubs of the second genera- 
tion, which do not leave the fruit until September, 
either perish,or remain in the chrysalis state under the 
bark, until spring recalls them to life and mischief. 
But though thus beautifully and curiously 
guarded frone observation in their helpless state, 
they have hosts of enemies, whose prying eyes dis- 
cover them through their dark and close disguise. 
The woodpecker and his troop of feathered friends 
the sparrows, sapsuckers and wrens, with their 
restless wings and hungry beaks prying into every 
dark cranny, learn early from their unerring teach- 
er, Instinct, that good and wholesome food is to be 
found beneath the uninviting dirt-colored mantle that 
the poor worm had vainly thought to shelter itself 
under. Then a fittle wasp-shaped insect, called 
ichneuman, knows right well from the same teach- 
er, that there lies the best food for her young ones 
—so with a long horsehair-like appendage which 
she carries, she penetrates the tough silk cover, and 
deposits her eggs in the body of the worm so inge- 
niously, that the life of the worm is not endangered 
until the zchneuman-grub has gained maturity, 
when the apple worm dies, and the ichneuman 
commences its life of useful destruction. Nor are 
these all; the little despised and grim-looking 
crab-like spider, found under the bark of trees and 
in little dark crannies, is always on the watch for the 
apple moth as soon as it makes its - en in 
the spring—and many hundreds fall victims to 
these much-abused, but most useful little creatures. 
Otp Lapy. - 


COUNTRY SCHOOLS. 


I RESPECTFULLY request the favor of a corner in 
your Ladies’ Department, for the purpose of point- 
ing out what seems to me to be a very erroneous 
conclusion of your correspondent, E. S., in the 
December No. of your last volume, in reference to 
the education of farmers’ children. After advert- 
ing to the “melancholy fact, that most of our 
country schools are miserably deficient in teachers 
capable of imparting a knowledge of anything 
above what the children of the poorest day-laborer 
should be familiar with,” she recommends as the 
best substitute for maternal instruction, the union 
of two or more neighboring families in the em- 
ployment of a governess of suitable qualifications— 
intellectual and moral—and proceeds to intimate 
that young ladies possessed of these qualifications, 
and “likely to be dependent on their own exer- 
tions, are at the present time educated with the ex- 
press view of their becoming teachers,” and that 
“ consequently, there will be less difficulty in pro- 
curing persons competent to the task assigned 
them.” Now permit me to ask “ E. S.” whether 
the object she has in view—the proper education 
of the children of farmers and others residing in 
our rural districts, would not be much better and 
more permanently promoted, by increasing the 
number both of young gentlemen and ladies now 
obtaining in the Normal schools in our own and 





the eastern States, those qualifications which shall 
fit them to become competent teachers, and when 
thus qualified placing them with an adequate com- 
pensation in charge of the district schools ? 





If « E. 8.” will visit the noble institution now in 
successful operation in this city exclusively de- 
voted to this object, I am very sure she would not 
desire to restrict the benefits which this class of 
teachers are competent to bestow on a few families 
only. I venture to assure her that the time is not 
far distant when it will be in the power of every 
school district in the State, to avail itself of the 
services of teachers thoroughly impressed with the 
responsible duties of their station—intellectually 
and morally prepared for their discharge—and capa- 
ble of training the expanding minds of our youth 
in every department of science, from the lowest to 
the highest. 

There is one more consideration to which I deem 
it proper to advert in this connection, and that is 
this: Neither the States of Massachusetts nor 
New York would probably feel disposed to incur 
the heavy expense of supporting institutions of this 
kind, so beneficial in their tendency, and useful in 
their results, if those for whose education they 
have thus liberally provided, were to limit their 
field of labor in the cause of education to some two 
or three families in each district, who could best 
afford to compensate them for their superior attain- 
ments. The irresistible effect of such a measure 
would be effectually to destroy the district school, 
not only by withdrawing from its support those 
most able to encourage and sustain it, but by pre- 
venting the employment of teachers who alone are 
capable of doing adequate justice to their high pro- 
fession. 

If, in addition to the State Normal School, at 
Albany, a similar one could be located in the 
western portion of the State, embracing within its 
design a practical course of instruction in agricul- 
tural science, the results could not fail, in my judg- 
ment, to prove beneficial. But I fear I am exceed- 
ing the proper province of a lady, in suggesting 
such an extension of our system of public educa- 
tion, and I therefore leave this point to the “ lords 
paramount,” contenting myself with an earnest 
protest against the plan of monopolizing the best 
teachers in a few wealthy families, at the hazard 
of perpetuating ignorance in the residue. ‘ E. 8.” 


will, 1 am confident, on more mature deliberation, 
coincide in this view of the subject. S. H. R. 
Albany, N. Y. 


s 





To PROTECT TENDER PLANTS AND EVER-BLOOM- 
ING Roses In WintTeER.—Bury well rotted old ma- 
nure over the roots, but not in contact with the stem ; 
cover the ground about the plant with stones, to 
keep in the heat, and stick cedar bushes about them, 
to protect the tender stems. This isa much better 
method than tying them up with straw, or boxin 
with leaves, as in either case they are often aajened 
by damp and heat. 

To wasH FxLanneis.—Make two tubs of strong 
soapsuds, and wash the pieces while it is as hot as 
the hands can bear it, Rinse in hot, soft water, 
wring lightly and shake well, and hang where they 
will dry quickly. Do one piece at a time; for if 
allowed to become cold while wet, and then again 
hot, the flannel will inevitably shrink and become 
harsh. When nearly dry, fold them very smooth, 
and press with a hot izon. 
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POULTRY FEEDING FOUNTAINS. 


Our young readers will recollect that we gave 
them a cut (fig. 7) of one of these fountains in our 
last No., and promised them a description of it. 
Here it is: 

It can be made to contain any quantity of grain 
required, and none wasted. When once filled it 
requires no more trouble, as the grain falls into the 
receiver below as the fowls pick it away ; and the 
covers on that which are opened by the perches 
(the principles of which we do not understand), and 
the cover on the top, protect the grain from rain, 
so that the fowls always get it quite dry; and as 
nothing less than the weight of a hen on the perch 
can lift the cover on the lower receiver, rats and 
mice (which are very troublesome when grain is 
fed in the ordinary way) are excluded. It is aston- 
ishing, too, with what facility the fowls learn to 
leap upon the perches, and so open the cover of the 
receiver, which presents the grain to their view 
and within their reach. On their leaving the 
porch or platform, the door, either by a spring or 
weight, closes at once. 

From that figure Mr. Bement says he had one 
constructed, of which the following cuts are a fair 
.epresentation. 









































Fic. 15. 


This feeding hopper, as 
may be seen in fig. 15, is 
four square, two feet each 

AN way—posts eighteen inches 

— SJ long and two inches square. 

The upper section of the box 

__ is six inches deep, and the 

== sides are morticed into or 

= ==> nailed to the posts. From 

Saas =the bottom of this square the 

slanting part or tunnel reach- 

es to within half an inch of the floor, which should 
be six inches from the ground; the tunnel tapers 
from two to one foot; and in order to bring the 
grain within reach of the fowls, a cone (fig. 16, A, is 

a section) is placed in the centre, as much smaller 

than the hopper as to leave half an inch space all 
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around, which conducts the grain to the edge, 
where, as the fowls pick the grain away, more will 
fall, and keep a constant supply as long as any 
is left in the hopper. The slats on the sides pre- 
vent the fowls from getting in or crowding one 
another. This fountain will hold two bushels or 
more of grain, and protects it from wet and in a 
measure from rats. It occupies but little room, and 
from sixteen to twenty fowls can feed at the same 
time. 

To protect the grain more effectually from rats 
and mice, we would suggest that the posts be made 
some two feet longer, and a platform of boards 
about one foot wide, placed round and fitted close 
up to the bottom, so that mice cannot climb up the 
posts and get in. This platform will be necessary 
for them to stand on when eating.—Amer. Poult. 
Companion. 





THE MEMORY. 


Tue head has been often compared to a store- 
house, and a very fit emblem it is. A storehouse 
when first built is empty, and ready to receive all 
kinds of goods, some precious, and some totall 
worthless; and very often it stands without muc 
of anything in it, in which case it is worth little or 
nothing to the owner; at other times it may be so 
lumbered up with different kinds of goods as to 
render it difficult to get at what you want—there is 
no order or arrangement within the walls. Some 
there are whose heads seem to be like an old garret, 
full of everything but what is useful ; how impor- 
tant then for a boy when young to store his head 
with that which is useful, by disciplining his 
thoughts, and let nothing rest in his brain but what 
is calculated to be of future use. Some boys have 
a habit of forgetting everything they are told to do, 
and when asked, will say—‘* Oh, 1 forgot it.’ If 
you send them to turn out the horses, they will put 
them into the cow pasture ; if the cows are to be 
turned out, they will surely be turned into the horse 
pasture ; the pigs sg will put into the poultry 
yard, to eat up all the chickens, ducklings, and 
goslings; and the sheep they will turn into the 
street to be killed by travelling dogs. I once knew 
a boy sent to yoke up a pair of cattle, put the yoke 
on under instead of over the necks of the cattle, and 
then wondered they could not draw well; sent to 
harrow a field of grain, and he was found going 
over it with the teeth up instead of down, and thus 
was the day’s work of himself and team totally lost, 
and the harrow greatly injured. All this was 
owing to carelessness and forgetfulness entirely— 
habits which are extremely om com to the charac- 
ters of too many boys whom [ know in my neigh- 
borhood. 

Do one thing at a time, and do that properly and 
well. Be quick, but never in a hurry. ways 
pay the strictest attention to orders, and execute 
them to the letter, unless something unforeseen 
should arise, making it improper to do so, and 
which can be satisfactorily explained to your em- 
ployer. Be kind and obliging in all your actions, 
and strictly adhere to the truth in all your conver- 
sation, and you will be beloved and respected by all. 
This I rave known from long experience, and am 
therefore “uxious you should also know it. 





A Fatuer. 








Barro gut 
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FOREIGN AGRICULTURAL NEWS. 








FOREIGN AGRICULTURAL NEWS. 


By the steam-ship Hibernia, we are in receipt of 
eur foreign journals to January 4th. 

Markets.—.4shes a slight improvement. Cotton 
has advanced 3d. per lb. The stock at Liverpool, on the 
ist of January, was 1,055,270 bales, against 903.107, 
same time lest year. Flour nochangein prices. Provi- 
sions remain the same as per our last, and meet with a 
ready sale. Guano is quite firm, and a large trade an- 
ticipated in it the coming year. Naval Stores little 
doing. Rice dull. Tallow the same. Tobacco firm. 
Wool in fair request, and an increased market antici- 
pated for it. 

Moncy.—The rate of interest for first-rate paper was 
from 3} to 5 per cent., which is an advance. 

The Potato Crop—The alarm respecting the defi- 
ciency in this crop is on the decrease ; there seems 
to be no great distress for provisions in Ireland. 

The Corn Laws.—The Peel ministry being rein- 
stated in power, there is little prospect of the corn 
laws being abolished at present. It is supposed that 
a fixed duty of about ten shillings per quarter will 
finally be settled upon. 

Smithfield Show of Fat Cattle—This came off in De- 
cember, and was well attended. A Hereford ox took 
the first prize of the gold medal. 

The Income of the English Agricultural Society the past 
year reached the large amount of £9,291, over $46,000! 
It has 6,733 members, and is adding to them and its 
funds every year; thus doing an incalculable amount 
of good to the farming interest. 

To Sweeten Butter —By addiag 24 drachms of carbon- 
ate of soda to 3 lbs. of either fresh or salt butter, pos- 
sessing a disagreeable flavor, renders it perfectly sweet. 
Soda produces the same results when added to-other 
culinary greases, as dripping, lard, &¢.—Far. Herald. 

Vincs in Dwelling-houses.—A singular instance of the 
growth of a vine may be seen at the Angel Inn, 
Halesworth, Suffolk ; a large portion is trained in the 
front of the house and stables, but a branch 23 feet in 
length is conveyed through the windows of a sitting- 
room, crossing the ceiling to the centre of the house, 
where it is trained to a lofty skylight, producing fruit 
in abundance. Might not some of our mechanics and 
others enjoy this delicious fruit, by introducing the 
vine in their work-shops in a similar manner ?—Gar.. 
Chiron. 

On the Choice of a Variety of Oat for Cultivation— 
Strongly suspecting that the real value of different va- 
rieties of oat was unknown, and that weight by bushel 
was even less applicable to this grain than to wheat, I 
procured samples of nine sorts, carefully selected by 
Messrs. Lawson, of Edinburgh. I have not had them 
compared chemically ; I leave that to those great and 
wealthy bodies, associated for the ostensible purpose 
of conferring, benefits on the farmer. 1 have followed 
a simple mechanical process, which any one may fol- 
low. The weight of each sort per bushel having been 
ascertained, the following table was constructed ac- 


cording to the results : 

Weight per bushel of lbs. 
Siberian Oat----+sscsscceeseeee 45 
Sandy See ee 2 vibibe eo 52} 
Kildrummie:.--+++++++> jess saee 42 
Early Angus Seis ee pasehesiseeue 42 
Hopetoun..------ iébeesiebescweedl 41 
Potato..-+.+-seee0. ees eeeseoees Al} 
Early Dyock...------ occccccces 404 
Late Angus.....cssececeeseres 40} 
Black Tartarian---++-+-.seeeeeee 39 


The useful part of the oat being the kernel, and it 
' being probable that the proportion of the weight of 
the husk to that of the kernel might vary so much as 
to render the weight per bushel a deception, 100 parts 





by weight of each sort were taken, and the husk and 
kernel carefully separated. The following table 
shows the result : 


In 100 parts by weight. 
, Husk. ‘ Kernel. 
Sandy Oat..---+++- 21 oe 79 
Early Angus: «e-+--21 . 79 
Late ditto.-----++-- 21% 784 i 
OTS (OBS Igo Soe 29 78 ' 
Early Dyock.------ 25 : 75 
Black Tartarian--..25 75 
Hopetoun Pci aien ies 26 i 74 
Kildrummie-----.+ 28 es 72 
Siberian.------+-.- 31 69 


It is curious that the oat at the head of tke first 
table should be at the bottom of the second. There 
may be as great difference among oats as among 
wheats in regard to their nutritive qnalities, and until 
this shall have been ascertained by the chemist, we 
shall not know the real comparative values. In the 
meantime, there need be no hesitation in preferring 
the sandy oat over all others, as it is very early and 
very productive in grain and straw.—Z bid. 

Horticultural Expedition to China.— Advices from Mr. 
Fortune, dated Shanghae, August 16, mention that he 
had returned from the river Min, and was busily en- 
gaged in gathering together his collections of plants 
left at Ningpo, Chusan, and other places, preparator 
to his return to England, where he is expected in Apmil 
or May next. His plants are described by him as be- 
ing extremely valuable; and he had decided upon 
bringing the whole of them home under his own su- 
perintendence. He had been in the black tea country, 
and had witnessed the process of preparing the leaves ; 
he had been seriously ill with fever, from which he 
was recovered ; and on his passage from the Min to 
Chusan, he had been twice attacked by pirates, who, 
however, were on each occasion driven off by himself, 
unassisted y his cowardly Chinese crew.— Jd. 

How to Preserve Rhubarb.—My method is to take a 
quart bottle with a wide neck, and to cut the stalks 
small enough to go into the bottle; I add brayed loaf 
sugar and tie a piece of bladder tight round the neck, 
I put as much water into the copper as will immerse 
the bottles, get the water to boil just over the bladder, 
then rake out the fire, and let the bottles remain in till 
cooled; I then take them out, place them on a dry 
shelf, and use the bottle at once.—Jb. 

Soap as a Manure.—Having seen in some late num- 
ber of your excellent Paper some discussion on the 
value of soap as a manure, I am inclined to give you 
my experience in this matter. Iam a silk dyer, and 
use about 15 ewt. of soap weekly to discharge the gum 
and oily matter from the silk betoredyeing. I also use 
about 1 cwt. of soda to 3 cwt. of soap, which I pre- 
sume unites with the oily matter of the silk, forming 
a species of soap. The result is, that I produce from 
4000 to 6000 gallons of strong soap suds per week ; and 
having a small farm, I have latterly applied the whole 
of this to my land, and its effect is most extraordinary. 
My experience in its use has been only one season, and 
I cannot, therefore, give any comparative results; but 
I consider it more —oe than any manure that | 
am acquainted with. If any of your readers will do 
me the honor to come and see my land next spring, 
when vegetation begins to move, they will have ample 
evidence of the value of soap as a manure ; and if far- 
mers were allowed the drawback of the duty on soap 
used as a manure, in the same way that we manufac- 
turers are ajlowed it by the government, there is no 
doubt in my mind that soap would soon supersede the 
use of guano.—Ag. Gaz. 

Large Cabbages.—Six cabbages of the flat-pole kind 
were recently raised by Mr. Toms, of Saltash, weigh- 
ing 61, 59, 57, 56, 54, 50==337 Ibe, 
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Editor's Cable. 


Cu.turist.—We are favored with the first No. ofa 
new agricultural paper under the above title, published 
by Wm. J. A. Bradford, Baltimore, Md., at one dollar a 

ear. It is 16 pages quarto, and very neatly got up. 

r. B. has our best wishes for his success; but wh 
not carry his patronage to the old established Ameri- 
can Farmer? There are no publications so poorly 
paid as the agricultural, and instead of starting new 
ones, would it not be better to get a stronger support 
to those already in existence? Independent of co!late- 
ral business, we do not believe there is a purely agri- 
cultural paper in America that is more than paying 
expenses—and seven-eighths of them are not even 
doing that. We have placed the Culturist on our ex- 
change list. 

Tue Mecaanics’ Mirror.—This is a beautiful 
octavo monthly of 28 pages, edited by Robert McFar- 
land, Esq., and published by John Tanner, Albany, 
N. Y., at one dollar a year. The matter in the first No. 
at hand, is highly valuable, not only for the mechanic, 
but for the general reading of families. The work is 
well arranged for popular favor, of which we hope it 
may find much, for its appearance certainly promises 
it to be highly deserving. 

Peruvian Corn.—Edwin Bartlett, Esq., of this 
city, has kindly given us five barrels of Peruvian Corn, 
recently sent him from that country. It has the 
largest sized grains of any we ever saw before, and is 
quite a curiosity. There are two kinds: one called 
by the Peruvians, maiz blanco (white corn). This is 
the Chancay corn used for fattening pigs. It is a 
coars?, inferior article, but grows very rank and 
strong. The.other kind, matz amarillo (yellow corn), 
from Huacho, is large and fine, and is said to make the 
sweetest kind of bread. Mr. Bartlett informs us it is 
a great yielder. Any one wishing a quart or two of this 
corn for experiment, can have the same gratis, by call- 
ing at our warehouse, No. 187 Water Street. We are 
of opinion, it will do best south of the Potomac, as it 
is a southern corn. 

Soton Rosinson, Esq.—We regret to say, that 
just before this eminent friend of agriculture was 
ready to start on his agency for this paper, and our 
agricultural establishment, he was seized with a vio- 
lent fever, which reduced him very low fora time. 
When he last wrote us he was convalescent, and our 
readers will see that he has made some happy efforts 
for their amusement and instruction in this No. of our 
paper. We trust he is on his way to New Orleans, by 
this time, via the Ohio and Mississippi rivers. Thence, 
if his health grows better, he will find his way through 
lower Alabama to Florida, and so north, as the spring 
advances, through Georgia, the Carolinas, &c. We are 
much obliged to our southern friends who have offer- 
ed him so kindly a welcome, and shall request him to 
call upon them on his route hither. 

Western New York AGRICULTURAL Scuoor— 
Dr. Daniel Lee, of Buffalo, editor of the Genesee 
Farmer, has made arrangements with Gen. Rawson 
Harmon, to open an Agricultural School at the resi- 
dence of the latter in Wheatland, Monroe County, 
N. Y., on the 1st of May next, to teach the science 
and practice of agriculture. The farm of Gen. Har- 
mon contains 200 acres of improved land, which is 
under excellent cultivation in the various kinds of 
crops suitable to the climate. Dr. Lee thus speaks of 
their undertaking in his prospectus. 

“‘ Great pains will be taken to ascertain what ani- 
mals furnish the most profitable living machinery for 
changing grass, grain, roots, straw, &c., into milk, but- 
ter, cheese, beef, pork, mutton, fat, and wool. To im- 
part a thorough knowledge of the organic structure of 











all this machinery, and of the office or function per- 
formed by each organ, there will be minute dissections 
of all domestic animals. A museum, illustrative of 
the anatomy and physiology of all the living things 
which the farmer labors to produce, and keep in a 
healthy condition, will also be formed. Lectures 
will be given in these departments of natural science, 
and no pains will be spared to render their study both 
interesting and truly useful. Work in a chemical 
laboratory for the analysis of soils, manures, fertilizers, 
and all vegetable and animal substances, will form an 
important department in the school. Lectures will be 
given in this branch of science with the view to pre- 
pare teachers of academies, and common schools, to in- 
troduce the study of agricultural chemistry into these 
seminaries of learning. A suitable text book, anda 
cheap apparatus for the use of school teachers and pri 

vate gentlemen, have long been in a course of prepa- 
ration. Agricultural geology will also be taught. 
A full course of study and practice will occupy four 
pat during which, the pupil will be required to 
<eep in his own handwriting a journal of his studies 
and progress, and an accurate debit and credft of all 
farm operations. He will be charged for his board and 
tuition, washing, &c., and credited at a fair price for 
whatever service he may render on the farm. But we 
cannot promise work and pay for all that may offer. 
The object of the proprietors of this school will be to 
turn the labor of young men to the best possible ac- 
count, and to give them-the full benefit of their skill 
and industry. 

“ The price of board, washing, lodging, lights, and 
fire wood, will be from $1.50 to $2.00 per week. 
Tuition from $8 to $12 per quarter. This will include 
instructions by Gen. H., as well as the editox’s 
lecture fees.” 

From the well known characters of Gen. Harmon 
and Dr. Lee, we have no doubt that they will keep an 
excellent Agricultural School, and one highly deserv- 
ing the patronage of the public. The pages of this 
periodical will bear witness to the zeal with which 
we have continually advocated them, and we are re- 
joiced to be able to announce that one is at length to 

e established in this State. We hope it may meet 
the patronage that it is sure to merit, and that it may 
be followed by others throughout the country. Itis 
high time that farmers’ sons were taught their busi- 
ness scientifically as well as practically. We are of 
opinion that, ten years hence, people will look back 
with perfect wonder that agricultural schools were not 
established at the first settlement of the country. 

Tue Present No. or THE AGRICULTURIST.—It 
is not often that we praise our own paper, but we 
think the present No. contains several very able arti- 
cles. We would especially point to that on “ Hereford 
Cattle,” and the one containing “ Mr. Pell’s Essay,” 
read before the American Ag. Association the past 
month. Let noone be deterred from perusing them 
by their length; for they have been prepared after 
much study and thought on the subjects of which 
they treat. Wedo not intend to make our periodical 
a light ephemeral, but a work of instruction to be read 
and studied as a book. 

AcKNOWLEDGMENTS.—We are indebted for the 
Transactions of the Hampshire, Hampden, and Frank- 
lin Agricultural Society for 1845; for the Address be- 
fore the Hartford County Agricultural Society by Hon. 
I. W. Stuart, together with the Transactions of 
the same for the past year; for the Brockville Re- 
corder, C. W., containing an account of the Johnstown 
District Agricultural Show, in October last, which 
must have been a highly spirited affair. 

To CorrEsponpENTs.—J. D. Williamson, L, Per- 
sicus, A Subscriber, Solon Robinson, E. S., Benj. N. 
Huntington, and Heary Watson, are received, 
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REVIEW OF THE MARKET. 


PRICES CURRENT IN NEW YORK, JANUARY 26, 1846. 





ASHES, Pots, ....00cceeseeeceee- per 100 lbs. $3 87} to $4 00 
PL cheah athe bess bbahs ooo bab bits 4 124 si 419 
RAGING BLADE Baise scn 0 cnn scseswwess cecewsse skis ~ Fila rf 
BARK, Quercitron,. ... 00.00 cccccccesseoton, 200 “ 26 50 
ECA TS. SUMED, oesccxiccssncineccs-oscBaem, 238 “* 2°95 
BEESW AX, Am. Yellow, oc. -cceccccccccell, 283 “ag 33 
BOLT BORE, . <0 0 <cscceccce ccs sea wei. Fes 13 
BONES, ground,....++.eeeseeeeeeeeeee Dush 40 * 55 
BRISTLES, American, ....2-.seeseseeces Ib. 95 & 65 
BUTTER, ‘Table,.....0..ccce cece cceece oO, 6 * 25 
Shipping,......eeccccccccsccseeee eld. Ds 13 
CANDLES, Mould, Tallow, .....+++++++-do. aes ll 
Sperm, oo. cece cceccccescee sees seeedO. 2 “ 38 
Stearzine,... coe rcccsccecceccccescoodO, | i 25 
CHEESE, eerecee sebeabhouee oebdecunasneenes 5 “ 10 
COAL, Anthracite, ............----2000 Ibs. 500 “ 600 
CORDAGE, American, .-....2e0+se0+see-db. | 12 
CU 6 CO er ry 6 * 10 
COTTON BAGGING, Amer. hemp,.... yard, 2s = 14: 
Kentucky. o.eesecesecces ccc cceee cl, a 13 
FEATHERS, «..00c0c000000cc socescceee cll. 26 * 34 
PILAX, American, 60.0 000006 05000000000800. < i 8 
FLOUR, Northern and Western,.......-bbl. 550 “ 5 87 
Fancy..-+seeecceeceees ie 650 “ 6 87 
Southe,n, 2..+ eescccccees 5 50 “ 5 87 
Richmond City Mills,........-...5-do. 662 “ 675 

Rye, oceccceeverecccccces sesseeee ed. 4 2% ” 4 38 
GRAIN—Wheat, Western,......-..0¢ -bush. 120 “ 130 
BORVHEIMs<ccsccsecacceo, 2b “ 1 25 

Rye,. eeseee @eeeeetsseevese ee 79 aia 8l 
Corn, Northern,..... 22.002 see0+e++O. 68 “ 70 
Southern, «2.0.0 .ccccccccceedO. a 69 
Barley,..200 cccccccece coccsece eee 0. 65 “* 68 
Oats, Northern,......e.eee sue soe dO. 46 “ 43 
Southern, «2.00.00 cececee cdl, 38 40 

PIT AD  covicncbisesksackéksaeeeseiscsseee, 2a * 3 00 
BAW 30 BIBS ons ace sn05s000nesn000 5800 IDS, 99 95 
HEMP, Russia, clean,.....-.++e.+eseeee-d0. 190 00 “ 195 00 
American, water-rotted, .........-ton, 105 00 “ 185 00 
American, dew-rotted,............-do. 75 00 “ 125 00 
HIDES, Dry Suuthern,.....-.0+ seeeee ++ edo. Sieg 10 
SUIGES ccvickessssebekbeeseiswc= seach accurnns eed 35 
HORNS, ee Se ee Te Teer) 1 00 a6 7 00 
BRIAN oon b nga own Seb s0cs ess eed en ecee ooo eld. 4 30 6 oa 56 
Be OE. 655 6 d00% Sse sees ced 42“ 5} 
RAE Give ccsccscccssssecccsc Ah 25 * 46 
i iktiapeinetiimeensn tea? See 
MOLASSES, New Orleans,...-..+-+-++-gal. ws 29 
MUSTARD, American,.......-eeeeeeeeeo lb. 16 “* 31 
NAVAL STORES—Tar,. eeeeteeeeee ---- Dbl. 2 25 sd 2 38 
DA cennnscs (iimiowew 2a 2 
Rosin ee ee eT eT Tye 1 00 “od l 25 
Turpentine,......seseeseeseeseeeeedo. 350 “ 5 60 
Spirits Turpentine, Southern, .....gal. 63 “ 75 

OIL, Linseed, American, ...- +++. .+++0+++d0. 67 “ 68 
CAStor, .00+ cece cece cece sees ceeeec dO. os 68 

Td, ccc venc cece cece cece cece sess oO, 70 a 9D 

OIL CAKE, .....c00ccccccccccoccess 100 Ibs. 175 “ 1 88 
PEAS, Fidld, 000 ccccccessccccccccs.o Eh. 159 “ 800 
PLASTER OF PARIS, ......-+----+---ton. 250 “ 263 
Ground, in bbis., .....-.----of 300 lbs. 112 “ 1295 
PROVISLONS—Beet, Mess,...- eeeececce bbl. 7 00 e 9 00 
Primne,....-seeee---do,. 450 * § 50 

Smoked, ...-..+-. lb. ities 9 

Rounds, in pickle,..do. 4 * 6 

Pork, Mess, .....-scececccseceeesebbl, 1200 “ 1412 
PriMe, - 00+ eee cvecccec cece see e dO, 9 00 66 ll 00 

Lard, ..2- cece ccescevsccescccescceolb. ak 84 
Bacon sides Smoked, -...- eesccces -do. 3 bad 4 

In ER Gcbc twins ween hae e sens eD, 3 og 4 

Hams, Smoked,.... +++ +--+ se+00+d0. S 10 
Pickled, «+++ 002 seeecces coos eed. a = 7 
Shoulders, Smoked,.... ..+-+0+++-d0. 5 « 64 
Pickled, .....se0cseeceeeceeee odd, 4h 66 5 
RICE,...- eseceeeee coccccoccecescces 100 IDS, 4 10 “ 5 52 
SALT, eeeecsee esse esos ooee cece cece coe e SACK, 1 35 “ ] 40 
Common, cape eechebkhSkhbew ene. 20 “ 35 
SEEDS—Clover, pad SEcb ube ensn been ene ees 10 “ 13 
Timothy,...-eccescccceees sone bush. 16 30 vad Q1 00 

Flax, rough, ...-scscccccesescseseedO. 1000 “ 10 50 
clean, eeeeeeece oar ll 00 6s ll 50 

SODA, Ash, cont’g 80 per cent. soda,... .Ib. = atees 3 
Sulphate Soda, ground,.........++.-do. Regs — 
SUGAR, New Orleans,.....-..sceeeee00+d0. 5 « 8 
SUMAC, Aimerican,.....se+s+e++.eee0-ton, 3500 “ 37 50 
TALLOW, psbb Obes Sob) 00S be eee e sen eeeees 7 = 8 
TOBACCO 00000 nceeccee ccne cece ccces cc, 3 se  f 
WHISKEY, American,...........++++.-gal. Bm 25 
WOOLS, BAXONY, ooe- ceeeccerccccec coool, 35 “ 50 
Merino.,..+-eccesscece Ser 30 “c 35 

Half bDl0Od,...+eccceccsecsccces cone, 25 “ 30 
COMMOD . cece cove cccse cocccces ooee dD 20 “ 4 


NEW YORK CATTLE MARKET —Jan. 26. 

At Market, 1100 Beef Cattle (250 from Pennsylvania), 50 Cows 
and Calves, and 2000 Sheep and Lambs. 

Prices.—Beef Catthe—Last week the market exhibited consi- 
derable spirit, and buyers operated very freely. At the close of 
the week’s business (Monday evening} not more than 200 remain- 
ed unsold. We quote inferior to middling qualities, $4.50a$5.00 ; 
superior and prime ditto, $5.50a$6.00 ; sales of a few extra are 
reported at $7. 

Cows anp Catves.—The offerings for the last week were 
rather limited, but all at market were taken at prices ranging, 
according to quulity, from $15 to $30a32. 

SHEEP AND Lamss.—$1 50a$3.50 may be. quoted as the ex- 
tremes of prices. A small number left over. 

Ilay—In consequence of the recent snow storm preventing 
supplies reaching the city, the stock on hand is very small. A 
goud article readily commands $1.12$ per cwl. 


Remarks.—Ashes firm. Cotton is steady, and no change in 
prices since the late news. Export since Ist September last, 
457,930 bales ; same time last year, 558,506; same time year 
before, 307,918. Flour is inactive. Stock on hand in this city 
about 235,000 barrels. Grain of all kind in moderate demand. 
Provisions firm, but little doing in them. Of other articles we 
have nothing worthy of record, this being the dullest month of 
the year for all kinds of business. 

Moncy is tight, although there is no great distress for it. 

Stocks slightly on the advance. 

The Weather has been quite mild this month, with the excep- 
tion of one heavy fall of snow, giving us a single week’s 
sleighing. 

TRANSACTIONS OF THE N. Y. Stark Ac. Society.—Just 
as I was ready to issue the Extra spoken of page 38 of the last 
No. of this periodical, for reasons which will be stated hereafter, 
the publication of it was suspended for the present. Whether it 
will be issued or suppressed will depend entirely on circum- 
stances. J am deeply vbliged to my numerous friends for the in- 
terest they have taken in this matter, and can assure them one 
and all, that their kind expressions and encouragements are 
gratefully remembered. If it be found necessary to issue the 
Extra hereafter, they shall have due notice of it, and be supplied 
in any quantity for distribution. I promise them if it ever 
does see the light, with the additions I can now make to it, they 
will find it as rich and spicy an expose as ever appeared in the 
annals of agricultural literature. Still it is my wish that I may 
fiot be forced to say anything more. ..4l/ now rests with the aa- 
verse party. The developments of the last ten days fully content me. 

A. B. ALLEN. 








To AGRICULTURAL SocikTieEs.—With a view of aiding these 
Societies, and more extensively benefiting the farming commu- 
nity, it will be seen by reference to our advertised terms on the 
lust page, that the publishers offer the Agriculturist at the very 
low price of FIFTY CENTS a year for the monthly numbers, and 
SEVENTY-FIVE CENTS per copy for bound voldmes, when 
ordered for premiums or distribution among the members. With 
these liberal terms we hope henceforth to see our periodical in 
the hands of every farmer and planter in the country. We ear- 
nestly call upon our friends to excrt themselves and spread the 
Agriculturist in every quarter. Agents will also be supplied on 
the most liberal terms. Address Saxton & Miles, 205 Bruad- 


way, New York. 





Casts OF THE Prize SHort-Horn Heirer.—We have or- 
dered a few more of these superb casts fur our friends, and will 
supply such as apply soon. ‘lhe price will be $4 each, delivered 
at our warehouse, or $5, boxed and shipped. 


IMPROVED STOCK FOR SALE. 
The subscriber breedson his farm for sale, the following ani- 

mals of the chuicest kind, viz. :— 

Durham Cattle, 

Devon do. 

Cotswold Sheep 

Southdown do. 
His farm is large, and his herd and flocks numerous, which en- 
ables himto give an excellent choice. He is paying particular 
attention to the milking qualities of his cattle, both among Dur- 
hams and Devons. His sheep alsoare not only bred for fine 
forms and strong constitution, but heavy, thick fieeces of a good 
quality of wool. His residence is two-and-a-half miles trom 
Buffalo, and is reached in ten minutes by railroad. 

LEWIS F. ALLEN. 





Black Rock, Erie County, N.Y. 


COUNTRY RESIDENCE. 

The house, garden, and outbuildings of the late Mr. William 
Cleveland, are offered for sale at a great bargain. The situation 
is a most desirable one for a person having children to educate, 
being within a few rods of an excellent high school, in the First 
Society of the town of Norwich, Conn. ‘The house will aecon- 
modate a large family, or two small ones, having two kitchens, 
two garcens, &c.,!&c. ‘The water is excellent both for drinking 





and washing. For particulars inquire of Henry Strong, Esq., o« 
George D. Fuller, of Norwich, Conn., or 
A. B. ALLEN, 187 Water Street, New York 
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LAWRENCE’S TONGUELESS BUCKLE. 

The Subsciiber offers for sale the above patent buckle in any 
quantity, in all parts of the United States, except Wisconsin, 
Illinois, Indiana, Michigan, Ohio, Pennsylvania, and so much of 
New York as lies west of the Hudson river. The right to make 
the buckles for all Pennsylvania and New York belongs solely 
to the subscriber, and he will furnish buckles to all who own 
rights to sell and use in those two States ; and they must procure 
them of the subscriber. Persons in those two States, who wis 
buckles, must furnish to the subscriber a certificate of the pa- 
tentee, that they own the right to sell or use. For an account in 
full of this buckle, which is superior to all others, see the Ameri- 
can Agriculturist for Sept., 1845. ‘The buckle being without a 
tongue, the trace is not weakened by cutting holes in it; itis a 
compound lever, and holds the trace by pressure, and as the pres- 
ste condenses the trace it makes the trace stronger, just where 
the buckle having a tongue makes it weakest ; and the greater 
the draught the greater the pressure of the buckle on the trace. 
For buckles apply to Cornell, Brothers, 269 Pear! Street, New 

vork. THOS. HOLLIS. 





GENUINE EAGLE PLOWS. 

The subscriber is sole Agent in this city for these celebrated 
plows, and any one else pretending to keep them has only a 
miserable imitation ; the public. therefore, are cautioned to be on 
their guard against deception. The following brief abstract from 
the circular of the manufacturers, Messrs. Ruggles, Nourse & 
Mison, will give some idea of the public estimation of their merits. 

In each year, 1842 and 1843, the Agricultural Society of Essex 
County, Mass., offered premiums for the best plows, and instituted 
Tull investigation and trials, which resulted each year, in award- 
ing to Ruggles, Nourse & Mason, the highest premium. The 
judging Committee for 1843, in their printed Report, say, “ ourat- 
tention was called to the quality of the castings on the plows of 
Ruggles & Co., their finish and durability. Their appearance is 
certainly more perfect than anything we have elsewhere seen. 
The process of chilling the point, the entire edge of the share and 
flange or base of the lundside, gives a permanence and durability 
to the work that renders it of a decidedly superior character,” 
‘¢and we think there is no hazardin saying, that the value of 
the parts thus made, is more than doubled by the process.” 

The following Table shows the number of premiums awarded 
to competitors contending for the prizes before the several differ- 
ent societies named, and the number awarded to those who used 
plows made by Ruggles, Nourse, & Mason. 








: , No. of prem’s of- fo. of premiums 

Name of Society. | Year. pithy 4 aawde as above. 

Essex County, Mass., 1843; 10 premiums, ; 9 premiums, — 
do do do | 1844 do do 
do do do /|1845; Il do 1 do 


Middlesex do do {| 1843 8 

do do do | 1844 8 

do do do | 1845 8 
Wor'ster do do | 1840 9 do 

do do do | 1841 9 

do do do | 1842 9 

do do do | 1843] 12 do 

do do do | 1844} Il do 

do do do | 1845] 10 do 
Piymouthdo do | 1844 6 
Bristol do do | 1845) 11 
Hampdendo do | 1844 3 

do do do | 1845 6 do 
Berkshire do do | 1845 : 
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Bzrnstable do | 1845 do do 
Hartford do Conn.,} 1845 3 do do 
Windham do Vt.. | 1845 the highest, the highest, 
Dutchess do N.Y..| 1845 4 do do 


It is but just to remark that the competition was as great be- 
tween the different plow-makers as between the plowmen ; and, 
in most instances, noted, the plows above-named were strongly 
contested by Prouty & Mears’ (so called) “ Centre Draught,’ 
Martin’s imitation of our “ Eagle’’ plows, and that in every case, 
the first premiums were awarded to plowmen, who performed 
their work with plows made 5 | Ruggles, Nourse & Mason. 

A. B. ALLEN, 187 Water Street, N. Y. 


DAVISON’S PATENT PROCESS FOR CURING 
MEAT. 


The undersigned is authorized by the patentees to sell patents 
for the using and sale of Davison’s Apparatus for Curing Meats ; 
and preserving timber ; and also for the sale of rights for States. 
The nature of the apparatus may be learned from the article 
page 28 in this volume of the Agriculturist. By this process, all 
kinds of meat can be perfectly cured in twelve hours, and in 
warm weather as well as cold. It leaves all the juices in the 
neat, and of course it makes a better article; bacon cured.in it 
may be put to smoke in two days. Itis just such on article as 
every planter in the South should have. Application for rights 
and for single machines may he made to the subscriber. The 
price of the machines is from $75 to $300, according to size. 

As B. ALLEN, 187 Water Street, N.Y. 





PERUVIAN GUANO AT REDUCED PRICES. 
The prices at New York and Baltimore will be uniform, and 
as follows; i 
Fixed price two-and-a-half cents per pound, from which the 
following discounts will be nade. 
For lots of over 2 tons...... 40 per cent. or 2} cts. per Ib. 
“ 5 tons. eoeeekd i 2 do. 
os 10 tons.....-20 “ 2 0. 
and a still further discount on larger parcels. The discounts at 
other places than New York and Baltimore, will be 5 per cent. 
less than the above, to cover extra charges of transportation. 
Caution.—This is the only parcel of GENUINE PERUV IAN 
Guano now in this country, and may be had of the following 
persons : R 
SAML. K. GEORGE, Baltimore. 
W. WOODBRIDGE, Savanneh. 
G. CLEEMANN, Philadelphia. Agents of the 
SECCOMB, BARTLETT & Co., Boston. { Undersigned. 
A. B. ALLEN, New York. | 
THOMPSON & CO., Brooklyn. J 
EDWIN BARTLETT. 
Agent of the Peruvian Guano Company. 
' No. 42 South Street, New York, Jan., 1846. 


SMITH’S PATENT SEPARATING CORN 
SHELLER. 


For which was awarded by the American Institute, New York, 
a Silver Meda!. 


From recent and extended operations in the trials of these ma- 
chines at the South, as well as the decisions of scientific and 
reputable individuals from various and remote parts, the proprie- 
tors are now in possession of the most conclusive evidence that 
this machine not only stands unrivalled, but that its arrangement 
will ever remain the climax of improvement in Corn Shelilers. Jn 
the further support of which, the following additional facts are 
respectfully submitted, viz. :—Its structure is simp!e and compact; 
of strong and durable materials; is easy of transportation ; safe in 
its operation against accident ; is adapted to all the various kinds 
of corn, whether damp or dry; receives the ears promiscuously 
from the shovel, basket, or crib; breaks neither the corn nor the 
cobs ; is readily attached to any horse or other power (being 
simply driven by belt or rope) ; operates in the double capacity of 
sheller and separater, doing its work perfectly clean, and at the 
se of from one hundred to one hundred and fifty bushels per 
our. 

In the manufacture of these machines, the parties concerned 
have spared neither pains nor expense in the establishment of 
that system which would produce an article of the greatest 
utility, accompanied with least expense. The machine in its pre- 
sent and — style is respectfully submitted us evidence of 
success ; and the proprietors only ask of the public a careful in- 
vestigation, and they will cheerfully abide the result. 

In regard toa fixed and uniform price, on which there has been 
no settled arrangement, the proprietors now have the satisfaction 
to state that the mode of manufacture has become firmly estab- 
lished, and the price per machine will on be Fifty Dollars. 

F. N. SMITH, Patentee. 

Samuel Hanna, proprietor for the States of New York and New 
Jersey, and general agent for the Atlantic States. 

The subscriber having become sole manufacturer of the above 
machine, is now prepared to supply orders, and will forward at 
the established price. Apply to 

Samuxt. Hanna, Valatia, Kinderhook, N. Y. 
A. B. ALLEN, Agent, 187 Water Street, N. Y. 
T. B. WHEELER, Travelling Agent for the Southern States. 


FASTOLFF RASPBERRY. 


The Subscriber has just received 2 fresh supply of the above 
valuable Raspberry, esteemed in England superior to all other 
varieties. The fruit is very large, of rich flavor, and hears abun- 
dantly. They are ready for delivery as follows: 

Package containing 20 canes, $5. Containing 12 canes, $3. 

Single canes, 30cents. These are warranted true to name. 

Also for sale, a choice collection of green-house and stove plants. 

Orders addressed to the undersigned will receive attention, and 
from unknown applicants a remittance or satisfactory reference 
is required. JACOB R. VALK. 

Horticultural Gardens, Flushing, L. I., N.Y., January 1, 1846. 


A SUPERIOR STALLION. 


A thorough-bred stallion for sale, of a fashionable pedi ’ 
five years old; of a blood bay; black legs, mane, and tail, and 
without white. He stands 15} hands high, and will weigh 1,100 
lbs. He has won several races, and is a superb trotter, going level 
in his pace. He is perfectly sound; kind in —— possesses 
great style, and would have made a capital ster. He has 
two crosses in him, of the famous imported Messenger, and ma 
be depended on to get first-rate roadsters. His price is : 
which is extremely low for him. He would have brought $1,200 
easily three years ago, but his owner having no further use for 
him is desirous of selling. 

Also for sale a road stallion 16 hands high, and four years old, 














of a bay color and fine style. Price $400. Apply to 
. — A. B. ALLEN, ter Water Street. 
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LINNAEAN BOTANIC GARDEN AND NURSERY; 


(LATE OF WILLIAM PRINCE, Deceased,) 
FILUSHING, LONG ISLAND, NEAR NEW YORE. 


The New Proprietors of this ancient and celebrated Nursery, 
known as Princr’s, and exclusively designated by the above 
title for nearly fifty years, offer for sale a more extensive variety 
of Fruit and Ornamental Trees, Shrubs, Vines, Plants, &c., than 
can be found in any other nursery in the United States, and the 
genuineness of which may be depended upon ; and they will un- 
remittingly endeavor to merit the confidence and patronage of the 
a by integrity and liberality in dealing, and moderation in 
charges. 

on Catalogues, with directions for Planting and Cul- 
ture, furnished gratis, on application Post-paip, and orders 
promptly executed. WINTER & CO., Proprietors. 

Flushing, L. 1., Feb., 1246. 





CHEAP PLOWS FOR THE SOUTH. 

These plows are made in a far superior manner to any of the 
same kind ever sent from this market. The woods are of well 
selected white oak, and got out by Patent Machinery, and are all 
exactly alike, so that if one part wears out, or gets broken, it can 
be instantly replaced by a duplicate. It is the same also with 
the iron parts. The whole materia! of these plows is warranted 
of a superior kind. 

Price of No. 10} PlOW. .cccccssecccccceseeGe00 
ss + BD ikabcusebeeeson¥ee sane? 
= Corn PW .6cesuusssabaessesesenceee 
66 No. ID}. cccvccercccccccssescseese 4.00 


“ DIE dabsseaebacnsscecbesseenas see 
“J. M. & Co. No. 2, with coulter.....3.50 
x “sg 3, BOiscccsseeceee 
= za 4 BD icc eas « 25.00 


A liberal discount from the above pricestodealers. ~ 
A. B. ALLEN, 187 Water Street, N. Y. 


FOR SALE OR EXCHANGE. 


1 offer for sale my farm of 300 acres and upwards, near the vil- 
lage of Salem. It produces well either grain or grass. The 
buildings are all that are necessary, and together with the land 
itself and fences, are all in good order. The garden is well 
stocked with sma!! fruits and flowers. The situation is pleasant, 
the country healthy and beautiful. Price $10,000. 

This property would be exchanged for real estate in any of the 
Southern States, change of climate being desirable. 

Salem, Washington County, New York. JOHN SAVAGE. 


SHEPHERD DOGS FOR SALE. 
Four very fine pups raised from an imported English dog and 
Scotch slut. Apply by letter, post paid, to Bn. Gates, 200 Broad- 
way, N. Y. Or may be seen at the above place after 6 P. M. 


PERUVIAN GUANO AT REDUCED PRICES. 
The subscriber keeps this superior fertilizer constantly on 
hand for sale, in bags, barrels, half barrels, and kegs. It comes 
direct from Mr. Bartlett, the Agent of the Peruvian Company, and 
is warranted genuine and of a first rate nee 
Price for ten tons or more.... «+++ 4 Ib. 
‘« five and under ten tons... 2 0. 











“ two 5 BVG.60000008) do. 
“ one si WWOsscocccce do. 
“a half ss ONE. ccececces do. 
“ ess than half aton........3 do. 


This Guano is packed in bags weighing from 120 to 150 Ibs.; 
barrels, from 220 to 250 Ibs.; half barrels from 115 to 130 Ibs. ; 
kegs about 60 lbs. each. When a larger quantity than one 
ton is taken, it is expected it will be in bags. No allowance 


for tare, and no charge for packages. Cartage extra. 
A. B. ALLEN, 187 Water Street, N. Y. 


FIRE PROOF SAFES. 

Gayler’s Double Salamander Book Safes, warranted Fire Proof. 
Single Salamander Safes, equal, if not superior, to any made. 

C. J. Gayler’s Double Salamander, is the only Safe yet invented 
which is, beyond doubt, proof against the action of fire, strong 
enough to endure a fall from the third story of a building, with 
locks to each door of the best quality, which will defeat the at- 
tempts of burglars. ‘This really fire proof article is constructed so 
as to combine two perfect iron safes, one within the other, each 
being made of wrought bar and plate iron, and lined between with 
the most perfect non-conducting and indestructible substances. 

Those who are in want of an article that will affcrd sure pro- 
tection, are invited to examine an assortment of the double and 
single Salamander Safes. Safes made, Book-cases, and any lock 
required, fitted to order, any size. 

LEONARD BROWN, 80 Wall Street: 

One of these Safes can be seen at my warehouse, where 
orders will be received. A.B. ALLEN, 187 Water &t., N.Y. 


IMPERIAL OATS. 
A few barrels of these superior oats can be had of the sub- 
scriber. Price $4 per barrel, bushel. 








or 1.50 h 
A. B. ALLEN. 187 Water Street, N. Y. 


THE AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST. 

Published Monthly, by Saxton & Mixes, 205 Broadway, New 
York, containing 32 pages, royal octavo. 

TERMS—One Dollar per year in advance ; three copies for Two 
Dollars ; eight copies for Five Dollars. 

When AgricuJtural Societies order the work for distribution, 
among the members, the price will be only FIFTY CENTS a 
year, fur the Monthly Numbers, and SEVENTY-FIVE CENTS 
per copy for bound volumes. It will be expected that these 
orders come officially, and bé signed by the President or Secretary 
of the Society. The object in putting our periodical at this very 
low rate is, to benefit the farming community more extensively 
than it could otherwise be done. We hope, henceforth, to see 
the Agriculturist in the hands of every Farmer and Planter in the 
country. 

Each number of the Agriculturist contains but One sheet, and 
is transported by mail under the same regulations as newspapers, 
viz.: free any distance not over 30 miles from its place of publica- 
tion; over this and within 100 miles, or to any town in the State 
of New York, one cent postage on each number, and one anda half 
cents if over 100 miles, without the State. 

Editors of newspapers noticing the numbers of this work month- 
ly, or advertising it, will be furnished a copy gratis, upon sending 
such notice to this office. 
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General Travelling Agents, } pepaendg: serem 

Bound volumes can be obtained of any of our Agents at $1.95 
per volume. 








HOLIDAY PRESENTS. 
The elegant bound volumes of the American Agriculturist are 
the best Holiday Presents the Farmer and Planter can give their 
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